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THE DEAD SECRETARY. 
Rev. Alfred J, Hough. 
I, 


Peck dead ! Is it true? Then the loss is great, 
And tears will fall as we sadly sing, 
For he was a son of our Green Hill State 
Who takes his crown from the Heavenly 
King. 


At the forge, as a boy, he stood and wrought — 

On the iron at white heat rained his blows; 

Was it there he learned how to shape his 
thought 

In fiery speech for the church? God knows. 


But wherever he preached the fire was there; 
His anvil rang as in other days, 

For a host of souls into forms most fair 
Were wrought by his hand in every place 


Where he served the church; with a holy joy, 
The weight of her heaviest pastorates bore, 
Between Massachusetts and Illinois, 
From New York city to Baltimore. 


The faith of his heart grew great with his life, 
He had found the strength of answered 


prayer 
And knew when he entered the field of strife 
That God would come to his succor ; 


So he took the world to be shaped anew 
From the Mission Rooms, as one of three; 
The heart of the church into white heat blew, 
Then died, but the world new shaped will 
be, 


For the light is here and is here to stay, 
And Love’s soft hands are upon it laid, 
Oh! this was his faith who lies dead today ; 

We honor him, being undismayed. 


Let thechurch look down on the dead white 
face, 
The lesson learn that is written there, 
Then a richer gift on the altar place 
For the silent voice, the empty chair. 


As her dead is borne to the silent tomb 
And her hymns in soft, sad accents rise, 

Let the church be filled with thesweet perfume 
Ot a nobler, richer sacrifice, 


Il. 


What a noble son of Vermont lies dead 
Midst the city’s tumult far away! 

We weave a green maple wreath for his head, 
And violets sweet on his bosom lay. 


He was ours, great church, whom we lent to 
lead 
Thy hosts against the opposing powers, 
But now he has wrought the masterful deed 
And won the crown, he is ever ours. 


He was sound at heart as his native hills, 
Whose shadows he loved and longed to greet ; 
He was pure in speech as the crystal rills 
That flow from mountain brows to their feet. 


Now his voice was a breeze that softly steals 
Through pines with a murmur sweet and low, 
Then it rose and rang as the thunder peals, 
Or trumpet tones which the storm winds 
blow. 


Whenever he spoke men could feel he came 
From heights where vision was broad and 
clear 
For Vermont to him was more than « name, — 
He always lived in her atmosphere. 


He looked in upon us @ month ago, 


And spoke his message, then onward passed ; | 


As we wept,then cheered him, we did not know 
That Conference session would be his last. 


We mourn for our brother with grief pro- 
found, 
But still we can say, with hearts oppressed, 
Tt was kind of the Lord to send him round 
By way of the Green Hills home to rest. 


“Just sing me a song when you have the time,” 
‘ He said as we parted, like brothers part. 
_ We would that the measures were as sublime 

©» As his grand life,and Vermont's great heart! 


'| Ambassador Bayard has been authorized to 


* | Samoa provided that all the rights of ite 


The Outlook. 


The University of Virginia has decided in favor of 
co-education. Its academic course is to be 
thrown open to women as wellas to men. The 
Record remarks that this is 
“the first instance in which a Southern 
university has granted such a concession.”’ 

To the outsider the strike of the Pullman Car 
Company employees seems ungrateful. The 
Company has been singularly considerate 
and generous toward ite workmen. When 
the strike was talked about, the officials as- 
sured the men that they were running the 
works at a loss, and offered to let their com- 
mittee inspect the books in proof. But the 
employees were stubborn, and demanded 
the restoration of the old wages as the con- 
dition of continuing work. This the man- 
agers could mot consent to, and the strike 
followed. Oorporations, it seems, are not 
the only organizations which “have not 
souls.” 

When the proprietor of the famous Tauohnitz Li- 
brary had occasion to decide upon the 
1,000th volume of its issue, he asked Dean 
Alford to prepare his excellent edition of 
the New Testament for English readers. 
When the 2,000th volume was reached, the 
honor of supplying it was given to the late 
Prof. Henry Morley, who furnished a sketch 
of “English Literature in the Reign of 
Queen Victoria.” To enumerate the works 
of this last-named author, editor, and lect- 
urer, would require a column at least. No 
contemporary English writer has surpassed 
him in the number, variety and quality of 
his He died last weelr in the 
Isle of Wight at the ageof72. 

Behind closed doors a special committee of the 
national Senate is engaged the present 
week in investigating charges of the at- 
tempted bribery of two members of its 
body with a view to induce them to vote 
against the Tariff bill. It will also ascertain | 
whether there be any truthin the allegation 
made by a Philadelphia paper that the sugar 
schedule in that bill, as now amended, has 
been framed “in consideration of a large 
sum of money paid for campaign purposes 
of the Democratic party; ” also whether 
any senator “‘ has been or is speculating in 
what are known as sugar stocks” during 
the consideration of the Tariff bill. The 
possible’ scandals involved in these charges 
are serious and shameful. The probing 
should, nevertheless, be fearless and com- 
plete. 

The Earthquake in Venezuela. 

No trustworthy estimate of the loss of life 
by the recent shocks has yet been received. 
It is known, however, that Merida, the cap- 
ital of the State of Los Andes, was wrecked, 
and several large towns totally destroyed, 
the site of one of them being now covered 
by alake. The convulsions extended to the 
adjacent Republic of Colombia. Caracas es- 
caped with a violent tremor which, fortu- 
nately, caused no serious damage. It is 
agreed, however, that since the great shock 
of 1812, which destroyed the capital city and 
killed 20,000 people, the country has suf- 
fered no disturbance of such appalling mag- 
nitude and fatality as this of April 28. A 
relief committee at Odracas has raised 200, - 
000 bolivares to aid the sufferers. 





The Proposed Deal in the South Seas. 

Samoa does not prosper under the tri- 
partite agreement signed at Berlin, June 14, 
1889, by which the government of those 
islands was devolved upon the three coun- 
tries having special interests there — the 
United States, England and Germany. The 
first step towards withdrawing from this 
agreement has been taken by this country. 


intimate to the British government the de- 
sire of the United States to retire from 


citizens in that country are safe-guarded. 
Negotiations are also in progress looking to 


the concession of Tonga —the Friendly 
Islands — to Great Britain. Should this ar- 
rangement be consummated, it will at least 
relieve the situation all around. Ger- 
many’s interests in Samoa are predominant; 
ours are minoy, and the cost of maintaining 
our part in the agreement is balanced by no 
adequate benefit. England has long cov- 
eted Tonga, which has been Christianized 
by her missionaries and is next-door neigh- 
bor to her possessions in the Fijis. Both 
Samoa and Tonga, though regarded as in- 
dependent, would probably flourish under 
strong protectorates. If Pago-Pago could 
be ceded to the United States permanently, 
and the rights of our citizens in Samoa be 
carefully guarded by treaty, it would be an 
advantage to us to turn over the control of 
these islands to Germany. 
Church Patronage in England. 

A bill is pending before Parliament to 
correct the abuses of patronage — the 
power of a lay patron, for example, to’be- 
stow a “ living” upon an unfit or unworthy 
rector, or to offer such appointments for 
sale at public auction, The proposed meas- 
ure prohibite the public sale of “ livings,” 
and empowers the bishop of the diocese to 
decline to install a rector whose usefulness 
might be crippled by moral or personal de- 
ficiencies. Thus episcopal sanction may be 
withheld if the candidate is seriously in 
debt; if he is ‘a novice,” not having been 
in orders for a sufficient time; if in some 
previous sphere of duty he has been guilty 
of neglect or misconduct; if he has any 
physical or mental infirmity which would 
unfit him to perform the duties of his office; 
or if his reputation is fees be any 
scandal or evil report. So long as pa- 
rishioners have no voice in the selection of 
their pastors, as is the case in the Anglican 
Ohurch, this check upon reckless presenta- 
tions, if it become a law, will be a decided 
reform. But the radical correction of these 
and other abuses will come only with dises- 
tablishment. 


Foreign Miners in Council. 


The International Congress held in Berlin 
last week represented nearly one million 
miners, It failed toreach any important 
agreement because the socialistic element 
among the Oontinental delegates, which 
aimed to control the Oongress, finding it- 
self confronted and overmatched by con- 
servative English opposition, became angry 
and revolted. The Englishmen numbered 
only a handful, but they claimed to be in 
majority because they represented 525,000 
workers, whereas the rest, though far more 
numerous, represented only 462,000. They 
were familiar, too, with parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and were thus enabled to elect their 
own presiding offloers and engineer their 
own resolutions, They promptly voted 
down a proposal from the other delegates to 
bind the Oongress to a declaration that the 
present depression in the mining industry 
is due to the existing social system. They 
would not even consent to a resolution pro- 
posing that a minimum rate of wages be es- 
tablished by law. They favored making 
mine-owners responsible for injuries in- 
curred by their employees in the perform- 
ance of their duties; and also an agreement 
that miners should not consent toa reduc- 
tion of wages unless their representatives 
should ascertain from the books that the 
mines were yielding no profit. But when 
they attempted to force through a resolu- 
tion favoring the curtailment of the output 
in case of danger of overproduction, the 
Continental delegates, who had already 
shown turbulence, became furious in their 
opposition, and the Englishmen in disgust 
withdrew. So the Congress collapsed. Ac- 
cord among workmen so differently trained 
and representing such diverse racial and 
social.conditions, can hardly be expected. 


Education Made Compulsory. 
Hereafter in New York State children be- 
“tween eight and twelve years old must be 
“under instruction, either at home, or in a 








| the abandonment of Samoa to Germany and’ 





‘private, public or parochial school during 





each entire school year. Children between 
twelve and fourteen must enjoy the benefit 
of instruction for at least one-half the 
school period of each year, Those between 
fourteen and sixteen must also go to school 
unless lawfully and regularly employed. 
This stringent, but salutary, enactment was 
passed at the request of the school superin- 
tendents and teachers of that State. It is 
to be enforced by local truant officers, and 
by an assistant to the superintendent of 
education who .will be detailed to travel 
through the State’and see for himself that 
incorrigibles are disciplined. Parents and 
guardians who fail to comply with the re- 
quirements of the law will be fined. Penal- 
ties will also be imposed upon persons who 
employ children who should attend school. 
One of the purposes of this néw “ force 
bill’ is ‘‘ to rescue thousands of neglected 
children from the evil influences amid which 
they are now placed through the criminal 
indifference of their natural guardians.”’ 
Another enactment provides for training 
schools for teachers to be established in 
every city or village having a superintend- 
ent of schools. 


Milk for Babes. 

At four places in New York city pure, 
fresh, and sterilized milk is now offered for 
sale at or below cost by that public bene- 
factor, Mr. Nathan Straus. It is simply an 
extension of the charitable work begun by 
him last June, whereby hundreds of poor 
families in the crowded tenement district in 
the eastern part of the city were furnished 
with the best milk procurable during the 
hot summer months; and innumerable in- 
fant ‘lives in consequence were prolonged. 
Three large Delaware County creameries 
supply these new depota, and. before the 
milk is accepted it must show 12 per cent. 
of cream. It is retailed at four centea 
quart, or one cent a glass; if sterilized, at 
five cents a quart. Mothers with babes in 
their arms and children clinging to their 
skirts throng these depots. They have al- 
ready learned that no medicine can equal 
sterilized milk for their pale-faced little 
ones, or more surely nourish them into 
vigor. Mr. Straus has a specialist at work 
preparing formulas for children’s “ foods,” 
Many of these are too expensive for poor 
people to buy. He proposes to supply 
them at cost price to those needing them. 
A similar movement, inspired by this work 
in New York, is being organized in Phila- 
delphia. Ice and sterilized milk are to be 
sold at cost; also disinfectants. Sterilized 
water is to be dispensed gratis. Such 
thoughtful, practical neighbor-love as this 
shines brightly in this selfish world of ours. 








The Presbyterians at Saratoga. 


Two hundred and thirty presbyteries are 
represented in the 106th General Assembly, 
which opened its sessions on the 15th at 
Saratoga. The conservative element is in 
control, Dr. 8. J. Mutchmore, of Philadel- 
phia, editor of the Presbyterian, is modera- 
tor. A special committee of nine to confer 
with a similar committee of the Southern 
Ohurch, on the question of organic unity of 
the two bodies, has been appointed. The 
case of Prof. H. P. Smith, formerly of Lane 
Seminary, suspended from the ministry on 
account of heresy by the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery, is before the Assembly this week, 
his appeal having been sustained by the 
Judicial committee to which it was referred. 
Prof. Smith, it will be remembered, holds 
views similar to those of Prof. Briggs. The 
discussion of his case, and also that of the 
relation of the theological seminaries to the 
Assembly, will principally occupy the meet- 


ing at Saratoga. The latter subject comes 
lore it in a majority and minority 

from a committee appointed in 1892, 

ma; ty report proposes a trust under 
which endowments of seminaries shall 
be held, and gives the General Assembly 
veto power over elections to the faculties 
and boards of trustees. This will 
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Our Contributors. 


THE tTHEOLOGICAL DRIFT IN THE 
OLD WORLD. 
xii. 
Rev. W. T. Davison, D. D. 


F the question were asked, ‘“‘ Who in this 
country at the present time are the two 
most distinguished representative writers 
among Anglicans and Nonconformiste re- 
spectively ?’”? the answer given by most 
would probably be — Bishop Westcott and 
Dr. Fairbairn. This may be said without 
the slightest invidiousness. It implies no 
disparagement of other eminent thinkers 
and writers. It does not necessarily mean 
that these are the ablest, though undoubt- 
edly they rank among the very ablest. But 
a comparison from the point of view of abil- 
ity would not only be odious, but absurd; 
as well try to compare different kinds of 
picturesque scenery. The two writers men- 
tioned, however, may be thus placed to- 
gether because in certain well-defined re- 
spects they are distinctive and representa- 
tive. They speak for religious communi- 
ties as well as for themselves, and both say 
excellently what many are thinking but 
cannot express. 

It is, therefore, significant that in two 
books published respectively by these dis- 
tinguished divines within the last month 
there should be certain features in common, 
which point the course of the theological 
current which this series of papers is writ- 
ten to trace out. The Bishop of Durham, in 
his “Incarnation and Common Life,’’ has 
collected a number of sermons and address- 
es, chiefly delivered during the opening 
years of his episcopate. Dr. Fairbairn, in 
republishing a course of lectures on “‘ Re- 
ligion in History and in Modern Life,’’ has 
prefixed a carefully-written essay on the 
church and the working classes. It will be 
seen that neither of these works is of a solid 
or elaborate kind, but neither of them can 
be called ephemeral. In both we see men 
accustomed to think for themselves and ac- 
customed to lead others, setting themselves 
to deal with current practical problems of 
the very first importance in a deeply relig- 
ious spirit. The fact that one who was but 
yesterday a divinity professor at Cambridge, 
and one who is now principal of a theological 
college at Oxford, should independently be 
discussing social problems at all, would 
have been thought strange but a very few 
years ago. Now there is nothing strange 
about it, but there is something very sig- 
nificant in the similarity of the methods 
employed by men of such different type and 
temperament, and to some extent in the 
similarity of the conclusions reached. 

From both works we receive this impres- 
sion first of all: The highest truths of Chris- 
sianity have F 


A Most Practical Bearing on the Social Order. 


That apparently abstract truths have a pro- 
foundly practical bearing on individual life, 
St. Paul taught us long ago in his Epistles. 
If any one fail to see this, let him carefully 
study in its two parte the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. But the bearing of Christianity 
upon social questions has been perceived 
but slowly. In medisval times it was mis- 
understood. Augustine’s ‘City of God” 
contains a fine conception, outlined upon a 
mistaken ideal. The holy Roman Empire 
was neither holy, nor Roman, nor an em- 
pire. Voltaire thus spoke in the eighteenth 
century, but the saying was true long be- 
fore. Men who believed in the divine right 
of kings, as Filmer described it and the non- 
jurors professed it, had the elements to learn 
of a love which still is strange to many 
minds. For if Sacheverell was wrong, Tol- 
stoi certainly is not right. Nor can we 
commend much more highly the utterances 
of a number of eager voices that are shout- 
ing in our ears a new gospel of society, 
which they maintain was taught by Christ 
and ought to be instantly realized in Chris- 
tendom. Foundations must be laid before 
a building can rise safely. And what some 
of our very enthusiastic and fervent preach- 
ers of a social gospel are least sure of is the 
foundations on which their wonderful 
structures are supposed to rest. 

One thing which reassures us in reading 
writers like Westcott and Fairbairn is that 
they are not in a hurry. They are distin- 
guished from a large number of their con- 
temporariesin not being perfectly confident 
— the vulgar use the word “‘cocksure’’ — 
of everything. They deal more with prin- 
ciples than applications. Both writers have 
been disparaged as too cautious, because 
they have not a Morrison’s pill ready 
against an earthquake, and are not pre- 
pared with a cut-and-dried solution o 
problems, the very conditions of which are 


as yet but partially understood. 

they tread, they tread firmly. Is Dr. Fair- 
bairn dealing with the vexed question of 
the “alienated classes”’ and how to reach 
them? He describes quickly and thought- 
fully what seem to him to be the reasons of 
alienation, and prescribes — not without 
some hesitation — one remedy for one form 
of estrangement, and quite another for an- 
other form. Does Bishop Westcott. deal 
with almsgiving, or co-operation, or the 
family? In each case he is shy of more de- 
tailed conclusions, which are all the “‘ prac- 
tical man” believes in. He provides no 
nostrums. But his judgments are by no 
means unpractical, and if Christians were 
to take such teachings as his home to their 
own consciences, the influence upon soci- 
ety would soon be something astounding. 

What, for example, is luxury? How far 
is the enjoyment of the comforts of life le- 
gitimate for a Christian man, and when 
does it become reprehensible, in view of the 
want and distress of tens of thousands of 
his fellow-countrymen? A question easily 
asked, not easily answered. Any mere 
spouter, whether on the platform or in the 
pulpit, can indulge in declamation on the 
subject by the yard. But a social problem 
of the utmost difficulty and complexity is 
bound up with the answer, and only a wise 
man — who is necessarily also a patient man 
—is fit to give an answer. What does the 
Bishop of Durham — successor of a series of 
prince-bishops, himself the possessor of a 
large income which he conscientiously ad- 
ministers as “ trustee” only — say upon this 
question? ‘A life spent in the pursuit of 
personal enjoyment cannot claim to bea 
human, still less a Christian, life.”” Safe, so 
far, the reader may say; a truism, though 
strongly expressed. But mark the next 
sentences: ‘‘ Every exceptional indulgence 
in amusement or living which we admit, 
every use which we make of money or lei- 
sure for rest, for travel, for the accumulation 
of works of art or literature, must satisfy 
two tests before it can be approved by an 
awakened conscience. It must be found to 
contribute directly or indirectly ite full val- 
ue to the efficiency of our work; and it must 
not be such as to cause even the weak to 
offend by a perilous example.” Not prac- 
tical? If the consciences of all Christians 
were “awakened” enough to insist on 
those two tests, and their expenditure and 
gifts to the cause of God modified accord- 
ingly, how long would it be before the 
church was revolutionized? We take the 
liberty of italicizing the next sentence: 
“ That, therefore, isa culpable luxury for an 
individual which costs more either in money, 
or time, or vital energy, than it contributes to 
his power of service.’” Shut out all forms of 
enjoyment which waste instead of recruit 
strength; all that lend themselves to 
pride and ostentation; all that form a mere 
concession to the customs of society, and 
use the money thus saved to the service of 
man in the name of Ohrist for the glory of 
God, and how many steps forward will have 
been taken towards the coming of the Di- 
vine kingdom ? 

Quite as explicit is Dr. Fairbairn from his 
own distinct point of view. In a masterly 
way he traces out the alienation of whole 
classes of society from Ohristianity as due 
partly to political causes, partly to social, 
partly to industrial, and partly to intellect- 
ual causes. In speaking of social causes, he 
says among other things : ‘Recreation and 
amusement are growing necessities to our 
industrial population, and there are no 
agencies more able to refine or brutalize. . . 
To refine our amusements would be a most 
religious work, and one that religious soci- 
eties might very well undertake, even with 
some hope of success. Yet they would need 
to begin above rather than below; it is pre- 
cisely in the point of amusements that the 
upper classes act most mischievously on the 
lower, and provoke the imitation that is 
here worst flattery.”” But especially, says 
Dr. Fairbairn, we need to re-create the 
home, for “in industrial England it has al- 
most ceased to be.’”? Some of the graces of 
religion are impossible where there is no 
real home life, and preaching, be it ever so 
excellent, cannot be rendered effectual to 
the production of fruit for the growth of 
which the very soil is lacking. 

These are but passing illustrations of a 
common tendency discernible in two lead- 
ing teachers who are both of the thoughtful 
and academic rather than the active and 
busy type, showing that both the Church of 
England and the Nonconformist churches 
of this country are 


Attacking New and Great Problems. 


church effect great changes in society other. 
As yet the wiser men are cautious and ten- 
tative in their utterances. How can the 





wise than by training her individual mem- 


| bers to practice the essential principles of 


the Ohristian religion ? Can more direct in- 
fluence be brought to bear upon the social 
order; andif so, how? It is easy to say, Re- 
build the home, refine the amusements of the 
people, restrict extravagant expenditure, 
redistribute wealth, reconstruct the rela- 
tions of employer and employed. What has 
the Christian Church to do in these great 
tasks, beyond declaring principles and in- 
fluencing individuals? It is being increas- 
ingly felt that something more might be 
done, that something more must be done. 
The influence of legislation is not to be 
considered here. The State has its du- 
ties undoubtedly, and the Christian citizen 
must be faithful in his civic relations, as in 
all others. The question raised by these 
representative writers is, What can the 
church do? At present they wisely hint and 
suggest only; they drop seeds, which will 
not be very long in springing up and bear- 
ing fruit. 

Fruit is already being borne. Already the 
importance and the difficulties of the task 
have been illustrated, in the formation of 
the ‘‘Ohristian Social Union,’’ which has 
just provided itself with a constitution, It 
was founded a short time ago under the 
presidency of the present Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and already numbers fifteen hundred 
members. Branches have been formed in 
the universities of Oxford, Cambridge and 
Durham, and in London and other great 
cities. Members of theological colleges form 
a considerable element in the constituency. 
The first object of this unionis ‘ to claim 
for the Christian law the ultimate author- 
ity to rule social practice.’”’ The second is to 
“*atudy in common how to apply the moral 
truths and principles of Christianity to the 
social and economic difficulties of the pres- 
ent time.’”’ The thirdis ‘‘ to present Christ in 
practical life as the living Master and King, 
the enemy of wrong and selfishness, the 
power of righteousness and love.”’ Excel- 
lent aims, these; and apparently as unex- 
ceptionable in their working as they are no- 
ble in their aim, In practice, however, it has 
not been found altogether easy to agree upon 
the way in which these principles are to be 
carried out; political differences, especially, 
being very apt to cause misunderstand- 
ing and friction. Bishop Westcott himself, 
however, has led the way, and in the social 
and industrial life of his northern diocese is 
making a distinct and marked Christian im- 
pression, There is every cause for encour- 
agement. Rome was not built in a day. The 
city of God cannot be built in an hour ; and, 
imperfect men being co-builders in its erec- 
tion, the work is not likely to be carried on 
without some mistakes and misunderstand- 
ings. But a noble ideal is being sketched 
out for the church of the twentieth century. 
Those who live at the close of the nineteenth 
may at least make it easy for the next gen- 
eration to get rapidly to work in applying 
the spiritual principles of the Ohristian re- 
ligion to the complex difficulties of the so- 
cial order. 


Handsworth College, Birmingham, Eng. 








GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Rev. 8. A, Steel, D. D. 
II. 


UITE a breezy discussion was sprung 
in the General Conference on the 
reading of the minutes of the first day’s 
session. The secretary, Rev. Collins Denny, 
of the Baltimore Conference, read this 
out as the 27th instead of the 12th 
General Oonference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. There is no 
doubt that this chronology is in per- 
fect keeping with the fact, now recognized 
by all right-thinking people, that the divi- 
sion of 1844 was a separation, and not a se- 
cession. But it is too late now to change 
the reckoning, and it would introduce con- 
fusion in the records. So the position was 
promptly repudiated. All beyond 1844 be- 
long to us in common. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, as an independent 
organization, began then. This would have 
been the 13th General Conference of ite 
history had not the war prevented the 
holding of the session of 1862. 

Two parts of the Bishops’ Address, which 
is a lengthy and able document, attract 
special attention. They are the sections on 
evangelists and holiness. Evangelists are 
handled without gloves. The Bishops be- 
lieve that evangelism is an evil, disturbing 
the order of the church, disparaging the 
regular ministry, subverting the doctrines 
and experience of Methodism. It is fair to 
believe their censure is aimed at self-con- 
stituted and irresponsible evangelists, such 
as in some places. have given the church 








trouble. But I am sorry they did not dis- 
criminate between the true and the false, 


‘We have some excellent brethren among 


us whose labors are 


the view that the Address is aimed at Sam 
Jones. He spent last Sunday here, preach- 
ing several times to the usual crowds that 
always hear him, The only allusion he 
made to the subject was to say that he was 
born a Methodist, intended to live and die 
Methodist, and expected to have a Method. 
ist resurrection. If the Bishops meant him, 
they wasted their words. He is stronger 
with the people than ever, and his sledge. 
hammer blows at iniquity are needed al] 
over this land. The work of saving this old 
sin-cursed world is too vast for us to fall 
out with a man who preaches to more sin. 
ners of all sorts in one service than some 
ministers do the whole year round, simply 
because we don’t always like his way of 
saying things. 

The section of the Address on holiness is 
a wise and timely utterance. The preach- 
ing of “the second blessing” theory of 
holiness has led in some places to extray- 
agance and fanaticism. The peace of the 
church has been disturbed by an unscript- 
ural enthusiasm, and there is a tendency to 
“ come-out-ism,” to use an outlandish but 
expressive term, that ought to be checked. 
It is against this, and not against the Script- 
ural doctrine of entire sanctification, that 
our honored chief pastors lift a warning 
voice. On the whole, the Address is con- 
servative, hopeful, and generally accept- 
able to the church. 

The subject of the catechetical instruc- 
tion of children comes up at almost every 
General Conference, and affords some 
a fine opportunity for theological ora- 
tory. The last General Conference ordered 
the preparation of a catechism suitable for 
small children. The book agents offered a 
prize of $300 for the best manuscript. 
They received twenty-three manuscripts, 
but no catechism had been prepared. Dr. 
W. P. Harrison, the book editor, explained 
that the failure was partly due to his in- 
ability to examine and prepare the work, 
owing to the threatened loss of his vision. 
So the Conference ordered the matter to be 
continued until the next General Confer- 
ence, 

The Conference was informed of the be- 
quest of the late Mr. Barnes, of St. Louis, 
of $1,000,000, to found a hospital in St. Louis 
under the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. The Bishops are trustees 
of the fund, and will carry out the purpose 
of the legacy. Mr. Barnes was a communi- 
cant of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but gave this money to us because he had 
observed that the Methodist Church does so 
much for the poor. Apart from the gift it- 
self, this reason for it is a most gratifying 
testimony to the fidelity of Methodism to 
ite divine mission. 

There was quite a debate in the Confer- 
ence over the question what to do with 
publications that are not authorized by the 
church, In many places we have papers 
springing up, cheap and short-lived, but se- 
riously competing with our church journals. 
The Conference discouraged the patronage 
of all papers that were not published by 
proper authority of the church. 

The notable event of the week has been 
the reception of fraternal delegates. For 
some days the presence of these distin- 
guished strangers on the platform with the 
Bishops has attracted attention. Last night 
the spacious church was crowded with a 
brilliant audience to hear the messengers of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, with whom 
we are coming to feel more and more 4 
sense of kinship and essential unity. The 
venerable senior Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, presided. Rev. 
J. J. Tigert, D. D., our fraternal delegate to 
the last General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, conducted the open- 
ing service. The addresses of the frater- 
nal delegates — Rev. Dr. John F. Gouch- 
er, president of the Woman’s College, Balti- 
more, and Dr. Wade H. Rogers, president 
of Northwestern University, of Evanston, 
Ill.— were all that could be desired. Dr. 
Goucher’s address was broad, high, scholar- 
Ph fresh, and full of the finest fraternal 

eeling, a‘model in thought, diction and ap- 
propriateness, chaste and beautiful as a 0ol- 
umn of Parian marble. It made a pro’ 
impression, ‘and though read from manu- 
script, a thing to which our Southern Meth- 
odist audiences are unaccustomed, it was 
heard with rapt attention from the first 
word to the close. The address of Dr. Wade 
Rogers was bold, outspoken, honest, manly 
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— just the sort of speech to command the 
confidence and admiration of our Southern 
hearts. He went frankly over the perilous 
ground of the past, and the loud applause 
that repeatedly punctuated his vigorous 
sentences told how admirably he voiced the 
sentiment of the living present. When he 
said that “ the division of 1844 was a separa- 
tion, not a secession,” the audience went 
wild. Men applauded frantically who had 
sat silent until then. You know that is what 
we all believe, and always have held, down 
here; and there is no chance for us to draw 
nearer to each other until that view pre- 
vails. Fraternity is a mere ceremony, 
meaningless and useless, until we recognize 
that fact. But on the platform of the ad- 
dress of Dr. Rogers we can meet, shake 
hands, sit down in perfect fri and 
discuss the most delicate questions without 
friction. We all thank you for sending such 
eloquent and brotherly men to tell us about 
the great Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Fraternity has been promoted by their com- 
ing. A new, bright, strong link has been 
added to the chain that is binding us togeth- 
er. And after a few decades — well, never 
mind! It will all be right in God’s own 
time. My heart rejoices at the progress of 
fraternity. This occasion was all that the 
most ardent friend of fraternity could de- 
sire. The response of our Bishops was made 
by Bishop Wilson. In a few felicitous 
words he responded to the greeting of the 
fraternal delegates, and gave them the free- 
dom’ of Southern Methodism and of the 
South. 

We have two General Conferences in ses- 
sion here now. Besides our own, there is 
the General Conference of the Oolored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 
This is the church that was organized by us 
out of the colored membership left us after 
the war. They are our ecclesiastical off- 
spring. The reports show their work is grow- 
ing, and is becoming more compact and per- 
fect inits organization every year. I have 
time now only to report the election of two 
new Bishops —Rev. Robert E. Williams and 
Rev. E. Cottrell. Bishop Williams is a na- 
tive of Louisiana. He was educated at Wiley 
University in Texas, and studied theology 
at Howard University, Washington, D. 0. 
He was a pastor in Augusta, Georgia, at the 
time of his election. He has a fine record, 
and his election to the episcopacy is hailed 
with pleasure by the church. Bishop Oot- 
trell is a native of Mississippi. He is aself- 
made man, a fine preacher, an orator, has 
been book agent and commissioner of edu- 
cation for his church, and is regarded as one 
of the ablest men of his denomination. The re- 
lations between this Colored Church and ours 
are very cordial. Our General Conference 


yesterday appointed Bishop Duncan to con- | 


vey fraternal greetings to their body. When 
your colored membership and this colored 
church unite, then our churches can come 
together, and both they and we co-operate 
for the salvation of the world. 

May 10. 


The eloquent addresses by the fraternal 
delegates of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
have produced a deep impression on the 
General Conference. Dr. Goucher and Dr. 
Rogers were the very sort of men to send 
us at this time. Their mission has advanced 
the cause of good fellowship between the 
two great branches of American Method- 
ism. Everybody is charmed with the 
strength and dignity of Dr. Goucher and the 
manliness and delightful candor of Dr. Rog- 
ers. These men belong to the present in 
which we are living, and are in vital touch 
with the new issues that we must solve. I 
told a reporter who interviewed me as to 
whether I amin favor of organic union: 
“No, because it is impracticable.”” But if 
these men represent the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, if the great body of our North- 
ern brethren can stand on the platform they 
occupy,and while holding as loyally to their 
past as we hold to ours, say, as they have 
said, Let us respect and love each other as 
brethren, then it will not be long before 
union will not only be practical, but inevi- 
table. Now this is not Southern gush. I 
know as well as any man the practical diffi- 
culties to be overcome. But I know, also, 
the deep and potential affinities of our two 
Methodisms, their essential unity of life, 
and the overwhelming reasons for a closer 
affiliation; and I firmly believe that 
the long night of discord, division 
and dishonor is passing away, and 


the bright, glad day of a united Ameri- 
can Methodism is dawning. Don’t let us get 
inahurry. Let the good cause grow. Let 
Us bide the time of Providence. Let the ed- 








as they are eloquent of speech, and all will 
be well. 


The general cause of fraternity was great- 
ly advanced, also, by the fraternal address 
of Rev. A. Sutherland, D. D., the represent- 
ative of Canadian Methodism. What ora- 
tors they raise in Canada! It can vie with 
the fervid South in captivating eloquence. 
In a speech of marvelous beauty, brimming 
over with good humor, and throbbing with 
genuine passion, Dr. Sutherland told us of 
the Methodists who inhabit the land of the 
Aurora Borealis. No man except the match- 
less Dr..George Douglass, who has come to 
us from the North, has equaled “the old 
man eloquent ”’ who entranced us this time. 
We will never forget him ! 

The Wesleyan Oonference sent us the 

friendliest greetings by letter, but no offi- 
cial messenger, which we all regret. How- 
ever, Rev. Dr. Stephenson came to see us on 
his own motion, and kindly accepted the in- 
vitation to represent the old mother of us 
all across the sea. His brief address was re- 
plete with good sense and good feeling. The 
response of Bishop Hendrix to Dr. Suther- 
land, and of Bishop Galloway to Dr. Ste- 
phenson,were very happy,and,from our side 
gave decided impulse to the good cause of 
fraternal fellowship. 

I ought to have noticed before the pres- 
ence on the platform for some days of Dr. 
Hunt, of New York, agent of the American 
Bible Society. Dr. Hunt has been to see us 
so often,and is always such a welcome guest, 
that we have almost come to think of him 
as one of us. We all know and love him. 

As a practical result of the very happy 
fraternal sentiment that prevails in this 
General Conference, a resolution has been 
placed on the calendar looking to the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the 
great question of the federation of our 
American Methodism. I hope this step will 
be taken at thistime. If so, it will help us 
to solve other problems. We are moving 
up. 

The Conference is an imposing body. Many 
of the delegates are physically large men. 
There is a great proportion of young men. 
We all notably miss some who for years 
were standard-bearers in our Israel — the 
sunny-souled Peterson of Virginia and elo- 
quent Wiley of Holston, and others who 
have gone to heaven. Among the younger 
men are some of commanding ability. 
Candler of Georgia, Tigert of Missouri, 
Denny of Baltimore, Atkins of North Oaro- 
lina, Murrah of Mississippi, are leaders, 
strong, fearless, and capable, who will 
worthily succeed the fathers as they “ fall 
on sleep.” So God buries His workmen and 
carries on His work. Let us be faithful to 
theend. The heart of the whole matter is 
humble, trusting, loving faith in Jesus 
Christ 


Memphis, Tenn., May 12. 








DR. WARREN'S DEADLY PARALLEL. 
Rev. ©. W. Smith, LL. D. 
Bditor Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 


N Zion’s HBRALD of May 2, Dr. W. F. 
Warren has drawn the “ deadly paral- 
lel” on the Hamilton proposition. That is 
not, probably, what he intended to do, but 
that is what he most assuredly has accom- 
plished, as a few moments’ reflection will 
show. 

‘Dr. Warren will not deny that the two 
papers he has placed in parallel columns are 
directly opposite propositions. They are 
framed to suit opposite conditions and 
reach opposite results. Now can any one 
tell how these two amendments which ‘are 
direct opposites can be made to fit logically 
on the same constitutional provision? If 
one be an amendment, intended to reverse 
the existing constitution, the other being ite 
opposite cannot be in any sense an amend- 
ment, but must be, in substance at least, the 
same as the present law. If the one is a 
logical and consistent amendment, the other 
must be illogical and absurd. From this 
conclusion it seems to me there is no possi- 
ble escape. 

Now the application of this reasoning is 
easy. The Neely amendment of 1888 was, 
as will be seen, a perfectly legitimate and 
fair amendment, and, therefore, the Hamil- 
ton proposition, being its exact opposite, is, 
when applied to the same constitutional 
conditions, clearly spurious. Now for the 
proof of these statements. 

When in 1888 certain “ elect ladies ” ap- 
peared at the door of the General Oonfer- 
ence and demanded admission as lay dele- 
gates, there was raised a question entirely 
new, one of which the fathers never 
dreamed, and one which had never been 
contemplated in the legislation of the 
church. On the one hand it was asserted 
that under the laws as they then existed 


the women were eligible to seats as lay del- 
egates, and on the other it was declared 
that they were not eligible. Here the issue 
was joined. Who should decide ? The Gen- 
eral Conference alone is invested with ju- 
dicial functions, and it alone had authority 
to determine the question raised. And, let 
it be observed, in passing upon this ques- 
tion the General Conference was not exer- 
cising the familiar right of legislative and 
other bodies to judge of the qualifications 
of its own members, as in contested elec- 
tion cases, ete.; but was sitting in ite su- 
preme judicia) capacity to consider a grave 
constitutional question. In this capacity it 
was to construe the constitution and laws of 
the church. Acting thus, and after full 
discussion, the General Conference decided: 
“That under the constitution and laws of 
the church as they now are, women are not 
eligible as lay delegates in the General Con- 
ference.”’ That settled the question. From 
that decision there was no appeal. The 
court of last resort had spoken, and every 
loyal Methodist was bound by the decision, 
whatever his personal opinions might be. 
Until it was reversed, or the constitution 
and laws were changed in due form, women 
could not be admitted to the General Con- 
ference. 

Then came the Neely amendment, which 
gave the church the opportunity to change 
the law as found by the supreme court, if it 
so desired, and provide for the admission of 
women. It was a legitimate amendment 
because it proposed to amend, that is, to 
to change the constitution so that on this 
point it would be different from what it 
now is. No amendment ever submitted 
was more consistent or logical than was 
this one. 

But now let us suppose that the decision 
of the General Conference of 1888 had been 
the reverse of what it was, and that the 
women had been admitted, then what ? 
Why, that would have settled the question 
in that way as effectually as it was settled, 
by the action taken, in the other. There 
would have been no appeal, and the oppo- 
nents of admission would have been com- 
pelled to accept the result; and in that 
case the Neely amendment would have 
been a legal absurdity. It would then have 
had no foundation on which to stand. If 
adopted, it would have left the constitution 
exactly as the General Oonference had de- 
clared it. The church would have been put 
before the world in the ridiculous position 
of carrying through a so-called amendment 
which, if adopted, left the constitution pre- 
cisely as it was before, and if it failed made 
no change init. That is what the Neely 
amendment would have been if the decision 
of the General Conference of 1888 had been 
the reverse of what it was. And precisely 
what the Neely amendment would have 
been in that case, the Hamilton proposition 
is in the case in which it is found, It is ex- 
actly the misfit now that the other would 
have been then. If adopted, it makes no 
change in the constitution; and if defeated, 
it leaves us just where we were. 

That this is true may be easily seen: The 
decision of 1888 declaring women ineligible 
was then the law of the church — and still 
is the law. It has never been reversed; nor 
has the constitution ever been changed. 
The General Conference of 1892 was brought 
squarely up to the question of reversal by 
the substitute for the Judiciary committee’s 
report offered by Dr. D. H. Moore, but it 
refused to adopt it. If this substitute had 
been adopted, and the decision of 1888 had 
thus been reversed, then the amendment 
part of the Hamilton proposition would 
have been legitimate, just as the Neely 
amendment was when it was submitted 
under opposite conditions. But when this 
substitute was laid on the table, the entire 
ground was cut from under the Hamilton 
paper, and it was left suspended by the neck 
— dead. 

Thus the decision of 1888 was left un- 
touched — the supreme law of the church 
—and to that the Hamilton amendment is 
proposed to be applied. In other words, 
the General Conference has acted twice on 
the admission of women — once it declared 
judicially that they are ineligible, and sec- 
ondly it resolved to submit an amendment 
to make them ineligible! What is this if 
not an absurdity ? And yet this, Dr. Warren 
thinks, is parallel with the amendment of 
1888 ! 

Instead of being parallel, these two 
amendments never touch except at the 
point of departure. The conditions which 
make the one legal render the other wholly 
illegal. If the decision of 1888 had been in 
favor of the admission of the women, the 
amendment feature of the Hamilton prop- 
osition would have been logical and that of 
Dr. Neely an absurdity; but with the wom- 





en excluded by that decision,\and with it 


still standing as our fundamental law, the 
Hamilton proposition is utterly preposter- 
ous. 


It will be observed that in what has been 
here written attention has been confined to 
the amendment feature alone of the Hamil- 
ton paper. Nothing is said of the declara- 
tive part; that is, the part which declares 
that if the constitution shall not be affirmed 
by three-fourths of the ministers and two- 
thirds of the next General Conference, then 
it shall be considered as amended. That is 
the feature of the paper which has no par- 
allel in the history of the world. There is 
not room here to discuss it and it is named 
merely to call attention to the fact that Dr. 
Warren has added this feature to the Neely 
amendment (clearly marking the addition, 
however, ) to try to make clear his parallel, 
and seems not to realize that he has there- 
Be completely o the character of 

t u into ita vicious and 
revolutionary principle, and made the Gen- 
eral Conference dec that a certain thing 
would be done which it had no authority to 
promise. But even this does not make the 

ropositions parallel. They do indeed seem 
run on the same straight line — but in 
opposite directions. 





A SONG FOR TODAY. 


Groweth the morriing from y to gold; 
Up, my heart, and greet the sun! 
Yesterday's cares are a tale that is told 
Yesterday's tasks are a work that is done; 
Yesterday’s failures are all forgot, 
Buried beneath the billows of sleep; 
Yesterday's burdens are as they were not, — 
Lay them low in the soundiess deep. 


Share 4 crust and ask no dole, 
Offer the cup thou wouldst never drain; 
Only he who saveth his soul 
Loseth all that he fain would 
Smile with him who has _ is day; 
Smile the gladder, ifat thy cost. 
It was his to win and thine to aspire, 
It is his today who loved the most. 


Pluck the flower that blooms at thy door; 
Cherish the love that the day may send; 
Cometh an hour when all thy store 
Me = | were offered for flower or friend, 
Gratefully take what life offereth, 
Looking to heaven nor seeking reward. 
So shalt thou find, come life, come death, 
arth and the sky are in sweet accord. 


— Louise Manning Hodgkins. 
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FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THS PROCTER & GAMDLE OO, OIN'TI. 


Nervous 


Are you, can't sleep, can't eat, tired, 
thirsty? Blood poor? 


It’s a tonic you want— 


Hr’ rootteer. 


This sparkling, exhilarating, and re- 
freshin drink, “while being far more 

reeable in bouquet and flavor than 

e finest wine or champagne, is at 
the same time unlike them, being free 
from alcohol. 

A temperance drink for temperance 

ple,deticiousand wholesome as well. 

Purifies the blood, tickles the palate. 

Package makes five gallons. 

Ask your storekeeper for it. 


Take no substitutes. 


Send a-cent stamp to Chas. E. Hires 
Co., Philadelphia. for beautifal pic- 
ture cards. 
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Bethany, Roslindale. — Rev. Chas, E, Chan- 
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the ‘Wesleyan ook ae 
versity Glee Club for May 17, and was treated 
friends toa most enjoyable concert of 
songs and other 
has very fire voices, its parts are well-balanced 
its execution is excellent, and altogether it is 
one of the best college clubs in the country. 
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The o Rasingtela District Ministerial Associa- 
tion held ite quarterly oe ae | the church 
at O Falla, May 15 and 
ity of this vigorous church was most 
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and for souls. 
f° manufacturer of the famous 
ded invitation to the 
Association to visit his immense establishment, 
which invitation was gladly . 
brethren were jall pa personally 
cantnatet by Mr. Overman o er the great . 
Mr, Overman is a philanthropist as well as a 


manufacturer. No one is asked e work in a 
place of danger, and all are invited to state in 
writing every grievance. Special consideration 
is shown a the women employed, they having their 
own door of entrance and room, and being al- 
lowed to Mote work five minutes later than the 
—_-> ae’ gel Lay minutes earlier. 


meet; - 
ne om one Poot the cok t oe “held” by 
the Association. 
Springfield. — A large com of wy eer 
ally fine. young people re presenting the Epwort 


igor 


Dresldent o of the 1 
Luke's. Daring the y part of t 
‘to the 


wives, after which 
ightful s irit of “Wy 
at the begiunine of this new y 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


At the recent session of his Conference, Rev. 
W. J. Kelley was transferred from the East 
Maine to the New England Southern and sta- 
tioned at Hope, w he has received a most 

cordial welcome from By church and 
tion. The outlook is very en > 
audiences are increasing, and sev have re- 
cently sought the On Sunday, 
with the church by certificate 

d 6 joined on probation. At the recent ses- 
sion of the quarterly conference it was voted to 
increase the pastor’s salary. 


At Dmmanuel aig Mansfield, 2 were 
ceived on 3 into full membership 
from pro! Fi 
which is connected with this charge, isa LY 4. 
ising field. An Epworth will be 
organized here v. Charles B. Beals is a parton. 


The e of the Cpemtes Church, Pawtucket, 
ae al. yoo the Ww Whiten 1d gad his tomuly 
very kindly eld c 
things appropriately for the reception, gave a 
ane entertainment consisting of readings, music 

ne comenn, and devotional exercises. The 

pF of welcome was given by Mr. A. A. 
ee the superintendent of the Sunday- 
schoo d was responded to in Sting V gi 
= new pastor. A collation was served 

leasant social occasion was enjoyed. The 

was beautifully decorated with potted 

mts, while the stars and ont ood hung over- 

surrounding a banner bearing the words, 
of members and 


* League Welcome.” 
blage 
the Met nodiat 8 Social van pened at 
adero in Providence, for the regular May most: 
. The hour from six to seven was employed 
as @ general reception, after which at the tables 
| ready — said by Rev. F. W. Coleman, pastor of 
ount Pleasant Church, and one prayer follow- 
ing supper was offered by Re Vv. James 
pastor of Trinity Churc During and after 
Ouebestre Kien was rendered by the Philharmonic 
ht new members were elected, 
four of Soe g are pastors recently appointed. 
— —— — made by ~ newly-ap- 
pastors who were present, in response 
bo words of welcome addressed to them b - 
ident J. W. V. Rich. The principal ade ress of 
the evening was given b v. Dr. W. W. Ram- 
say, of Boston, = “Methodism as a Social 
Force.’’ The address was capital,and the en- 
tire evening one Set unusual pleasantness. 


A farewell service was held at First Church, 
Pawtucket, April 30. A new edifice is to be 
erected on the site of the old one, and it seemed 

to hold such services in view of the de- 
ope tful associations connected with ned ——- 
the old building. Bon of the prese: 
bers of Ay church be — teliclows ite bene here, 
to them these Rowell services were ex- 
tremely interesting. To all, both old and 
ee of Ye, bet 4 house 4 peur * 
gratifyin; © pastor, Rev. 
sided, a brief remarks were made by the tollow- 
ing cler ymen: Revs. J. H. Lyon, J. J. Woolley, 
D. unce, G. P. ape’ OR, a. sie ae 
J. A. L. Rich, 8. M. Beal and me, 
Bassett, of the Bethany Mission and General 
Secretary Stratton of the Y. M. C. A., alsospoke. 
The congregational singing of “ Blest “be the tie 
that binds,” brought the exercises a close. 
awe hments were careed in the a The 
on the filo class-meeting was held in the church 
on the following Tuesday evening. The church 
building has been sold to Providence parties, 
who will commence to tear it down at once. The 
board of trustees met at the close of thé class- 
meeting and authorized the treasurer of ~— 
church to sign the contract for the buildin 
the new church in behalf of the trustees. es 
contractor, a Smith, expects to have the 
buildin for occupa: pancy 4 Nov. 1. Serv- 
ices wil be nela in Battery Hall,on Exchange 
St., during the process of erect! on. A very com- 
plimentary reception was given to the pastor and 
is wife as they entered upon their fifth year 
with this people. 


Rev. John Oldham, at the very pleasant recep- 
tion accorded him and his out on their return 
from Conference, was greeted by a very lage 
number of his church and congregation. 
oe League furnished the literary and mu- 
otal progzam, while the Ladies’ Social Circle 
m4 for the inner man. In the May num- 
nw -* oO we hy a neteny A Mr. aie to 

ords of Greeting,” gives ea ring 
|= neever address, in which he pap od all to do 
ethodist work on  epempggmeney lines with pros- 
pects of grand results X. X. X. 


Seettton of 


Rev. E. E. Pailin, pastor at Drownville 
writes: “ Rey. J. E ischer, who has omnes, 
from California, where he went as a transfer 
from this Conference five years ago, is now do- 
ing very efficient work as an evangelist in this 
Conference. At North Haston, Mass., Old M 
tic, Conn., and Drownville, R. L., he met w th 
good success. At many other places he has done 
our church much good, and many souls have 











- GLENWOOD 


RANGES 7 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 





Diary and Memorandum 
Book for the . 





TWO COLD MEDALS. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, 


sata rence rime labors as an evangel- 





elena ie Oak meee 
nm in t 
ills, w Rev. C “ 


raised for 
church building. 

At th Rev. J. H. Newland received 4 
mem pro 


. The trustees have wisely 

the house and lot aan the a, 
order that they may con 

‘4 sr and church: ‘char uta 

ata not 


and . — Rev. G. | 

cheered on ibe neces, for his seco Me 

bya good religious interest in 
At Marshfield a 


North Dighton. — Allarrears in the expenses 
of the church have been met, and the church 
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Oatmeal 
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—no specks or 
eggs — 
sweet, clean, del- 
icate. 


insects’ 
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anywhere you 
need a strong 
light that casts 
no shadow and 
won't blow out 
—with the8.G. 
& L. Co, TuBULAR GLOBE HANGING 
Lamp. Can be filled, lighted, regulated 
and extinguished without removing 
the globe. Burns 4 hours for 1 cent. 
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al greet of the large com it bad 
been Mr. and Mrs. Coul , tight re- 
treshments were served to all present ‘hen 


was Christianity, and particularly a dn ism 
in our large cities, on which he spoke ably and 
with marked e > 

REOPENING AT CATAUMET. 

Repairs which have been in on this 
church for several months ha complet- 
ed, May 17 was fixed as the date toe ee 
for religious The day was all coul 

desired, and the house was filled at both the 


services. In the few 
months during which the church has been closed 
it has been changed in respect. It has been 
moved across the street, out of the grave-yard 

to a lot of ground sloping down from the street 
soas to give access to the audience-room by ris- 
ing a few s' and to afford a high vestry above 
ground. The church has been entirely recon- 
structed after plans by T. W. Silloway, of Bos- 
ton, but little more than the old frame remain- 
ing in the new building. On the lower floor is 
a room for Sunday-school and social serv- 
ices and a smaller room for the use of the Ladies’ 


audience-room is entirely new and modern 
in all its ts and its decorations are in 
excellent tdste. The work has been done in the 
most substantial manner. 

This is one of the oldest churches on the Cape, 
having been erected probably more than one 
hundred years at some place now not known 
but thought to be what is now called je 
Before the beginning of the present cen it 
was taken down and brought to what was then 
called Pocasset and re-erected on the 


to visit and preach here, and about 


ire: 

the inning of the present cent a class was 
oreaalied and the work was carried’ on by the 
Methodist Ep nD easel Se hen. 


‘ 
under the lead of 4 he charch 
united with the Ref 


Bs 


’ 
Methodist Church 
and continued in that relation till it united with 
the Methodist Protestant Church in 1832. In 
1866 it returned to its first love, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, where it seems well contented 


to remain. 
Arrangements for the reopening services had 
et by the recen' a) 





been carefull 


the sermon and the er, 
of the church, assisted by Austin M. 
Watertown, who sang two very 
Mrs, Fred Barlow as organist, had pre 
cellent music for the occasion. ° 
sermon was from Matt. 4: 17: “ From that time 
Jesus to ih.” The sermon was Geeply 
interest ng an inspiring. Follow the dis- 
course a historical paper iV. e 
uel Fox, a former , was in his ab- 
sence by Rev. Mr. berla, who followed 
the an ae with some vey ini 
the missio: labers of the Tuppers and others 
among the Indians of the Cape which resulted 
in restraining the Indians of the Cape from join- 
ing with wy dy his war for the exter- 
jon of whites. 

Dr. Hamilton then stated the cost of the im- 

Risa ae nc pape or sumone 
as or su ns 
meet the remaining ‘esebtednens: and so skill- 
fully did he manage this work that in a shor 
— i ion eae and ile at the tables Tie 
and w le 

F. D. Blakeslee, of Kast Greenwich, the preach- 
er for the evening, arrived. The sermon 
word of God is not boca ‘Attar tas 
De not bound. 








Manchester District. ~ 


The North Salem, Rev. H. C. 
forget: finds an interested 1 company of 

hear . taken hold of the 
work very y, and is fag ouvoess. 


The year begins with seekers of salvation at 
Salem, Rev. H. FP. : * 
tone t PR pan py 5 Four per 


Sunday even- 
and 

wascess in soul-saviny. of @ year of grent 
Rev. J. Onstott enters 

at Salem Depot. Good lous Gre neo 
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in abe pieohing of the Word, a7 
ae fg EC 
«Re 7 conference 


on 


to 

and house rent, poking the fell amount 

This is a forward move for this society that 
very commendable. 

The at Derry are pleased with Rev. 
J. EB. Pm tena et to labor with them. 
He will do them good service. 

At Hillaboro Bridge, to which a 
into our ranks — Rev. ©. E. Cramer 
the work 


new-comer 
— was sent, 


ions 

at ‘ord, Rev. J. Manuel tor. -night 
prover mostings show new life in spirit a at- 
ce, and a year of much prosperity is an- 


There is a large increase in the 
Mil “ 


ticipated 
The church at Brookline has been newly car- 
—the gift of a citizen, Mr. Albert 


ts. Corey has, at her expense, refitted the ves- 
try. Money is raised to renovate the vestibule. 
Rev. W. F. Boultenhouse is on his second year 
as supply here. A good spiritual interest a4 
vails and greater things are looked for. 
from Ayer Junction that has had ite 
termination here, is now being extended to Mil- 
ford, and it is believed that this will bring more 


this way and thus be also a help to the 
church, 


The District Preachers’ Meeting and Man- 

chester Circuit League will at Fire 

Church, Manchester, June 13 and 14. A 

of much interest is in readiness. Let all the 
plan to come, if possible, 


Let the stewards not forget to pay the pastor 
his traveling and moving expenses when a new 
has come to the charge. This is accord- 

to 9283 of the Discipline of 1892. He has 

id out the money in order to reach you, and 

it k at once. Do not wait for the 
openly conference to come before “hots 





Maine Conference. 

Portiand Oistrict. 

The year is opening with receptions and reviv- 
al interest. ‘The Sanford church, Rev. G. F. 
Millward, pastor, had a powerful manifestation 
of the Spirit of the Lord on the first Sabbath 
evening of t 


he year, and several surrendered 
their hearts and lives to the Lord, 


The church at Old Orchard gave the pastor, 
Rev. W. Canham,an enthusiastic reception, with 
refreshments, in Willard Hall. We congratu- 
late this vigorous and prosperous church, 


Cornish.— Twenty-seven of the Sunday- 
school scholars were converted dur the past 
ear,and this changed the type of the love- 
. One could not tell by the testimonies 
what church he was in. The converts are rapid- 
ly and easily becoming acquainted with the new 
, Rev. I, A. Bean, and the outlook is prom- 
ing. The quarterly conference voted in- 
struct the trustees to purchase a lot and build a 
parsonage. 
The health of Rev. M. E. King is so improved 
that it seemed best for him to return and care 
for the converts and carry forward the work al- 


shed S2Petpetlany popes, ana” abt 6 
schoo y us, and a 
have been ra for ow! Seebm 


It is ted that the preachers will 
fora een tiame a helpful time,and as irftual 
= ng at the Association beginning a =" 
une 18, ‘ 








Vermont Conference. 
St. Albans District. 


West Berkshire. — Mrs, O. E. Babcock has 
made the church at this place another present. 
This time it isa nice pulpit Bible. Rev. W. C. 
Robinson attended last week the funeral of Mr. 
T. Pearsons. The parsonage is being repaired. 


Johnson. — Rev. W. H. Stanley has rooms at 
Hotel Johnson for the present. 


Pienoles. — The circuit rider begins hereabouts 
to ride the bicycle. Several of our ministers are 
experts, and do much pastoral work by this 
means. 


Cambridge.— Rey. Alfred Sharman has been 
forbidden by his physicians to do any ministeri- 
al work for three months. 


Stowe. — Rev. H. W. Worthen preaches the 
Memorial Day sermon. 


East Elmore. — Evangelist N. M. Shaw has re- 
ceived and accepted a cal! to this appointment. 
He has begun pastoral labors. The revival fire is 
burning. It is expected that he will hold 
three or four hing services on Sunday. The 
parsonage is being newly fitted up at quite an 
expense. D. 





St. Johnsbury District. 


Williamstown. — Pastor Sherburne has been 
By th one reception by the church, and another 
the League, and surely has the right to feel at 


Barre. — At the May communion 23 were 
baptized and 30 taken on probation — the larg- 
number at one time for the last fifty Fons 
py eae: were nt at class- meet -- 16, 
and there is an increased attendance the 
services. Work on the new church is now in 
progress. 

Barton. — Pastor Lewis has been ill since Con- 
ference, but is now recovered. The worth 
League anniversary was fittingly observed. 

Albany. — Rev. John MeDonald, of Glover, a 
former tor of our church here, will deliver 
the oration before theG. A. R. Post on Memorial 
Day. In the death of Mrs. hen Vance, 
Methodism here loses one of its » stanch- 
. The mother of a 

usefulness and 


She 
was the daughter of the late Judge I. N. Hall, of 
Groton. 


Barton Landing, — Pastor Wright has been 
honored with an invitation to deliver the Memo- 
rial sermon before the local G. A. R. Post. 


@ —U 
Pe me rg ee Sa 





om ——— Conference, 
are. to be preasat, sry number 
wy cris of the frat sermon preached here 
Se, See lace oad, apo 
He wil be years betore Lynton people 

a beta, Of Spore, Original sermons than 
he has Gartag his pamteeste bere. Ac- 
cording to the r. has been candi- 
dating’ in Congregational puipits since Oonfer- 
ence.” An usiastic and hearty reception 
was given to Pastor W. ©. Johnson, May 11, 
four other Se See See 
With @ parse of money and other valuables. 
St. John . — The St. Johnsbury Republic- 
sold Wor, Yess eat 

of excelfent opening sermon, A Sun 
Hished, and fhe andieuses are it 


ui 


The anniversary was duly cele- 
Sonehem gee the new pastor, Rev. M. H 
na papered the laf nod pain tito 

an 

cxve d when the ‘Teanily came. An in- 

crease of (100 in salary was voted at the firs' 

have rgen tof prayer Mr fyen i pase 
r. 

Memorial sermon at Wolcott. May 27.” Union 

revival at Peacham commence May 28. 

Rev. E. A. Whittier, the evangelist, is to arsist. 








East laine Conference. 


Reported by Rev. ©. A. Plumer, 
(Concluded from last week.) 


ATURDAY evening the anniversary of the 
Church Extension Society was held, Dr. 
W. A. Spencer addressing the audience. 
SUNDAY. 


The morning love-feast, led by 


Dr. Keen 
@ season of much refreshing. 


, was 
Bishop Foster 


years —a feast of love. Those elected to 
‘s orders were ordained. Bishop Foster 
hed. h suffering from a severe cold, 
hed with strength of thought and ear- 
n of manner as in earlier years. 


In the afternoon Dr. J.O. Knowles preached, 
and those elected to elder’s orders were ordained. 


In the evening Dr. W. A. 8 
and Dr. Keen led a pen’ 
close. 


moer hed, 
service at the 


MonpDay. 


ean ree met for the closing session at 
AB A. M. 
The iding elders were made a committee 
to nominate the standing committees for 1895. 
The committee on the work of the American 
per ys Downy » commending the work 
pled support. 
Conievenes voted to ask the Bishops to 
appoint the meeting of the body in on 
ednesday of the first full week in May. 
Resolutions of 


ference, Dr. 8. A. Keen, railroad 
and steamboat companies, and the citizens of 
Houlton, 

The committees upon the Book Concern and 
Church Literature, upon the work of the Freed- 
men’s Aid and Southern Education Society, on 
Benevolenves and Missions , 

The president of the bonterence Epworth 
that the following officers had 


been elected: H. B. F ident; H. B. Dun- 
bar, J. T. Crosby, 8. F. Richardson, tr, ©. ‘Dick- 


ens, vice-presi W. F. Holmes, secretary 
and treasurer; B. C entworth, Mrs. A. Parker, 
Mrs. G. G. Winsiow, Mrs. W. Mclaughlin, Mrs. 
A. F. Chase, Mrs. F. R. Rowe, Mrs. A. F. Burton, 


executive committee. 
A resolution commending the 
lishing @ Methodist Hospi 


triers of a , the district boards of 

church location, the Conference Board of Church 
Extension, and the examin committees for 
1895, were nominated and con . 

The auditor reported that the presiding elders’ 
mission accounts were correct. 

The stewards 
t tineely d ing words the Bishop 
lew and encourag we 
the appointments, and the Conference 
closed after one of most en ble sessions. 
Mr. Frohock and citizens of Houlton will 
be remembered in man to come. 
& supernumerary re- 
lation to N. La Marsh, and warmly commended 


self called by the Head of the church. 
The appointments were published last week. 


rpose of estab- 
in Boston was 
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nal 

» A cukall mirsoe will 2 serve to point out 
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Te, eee chevals at $16 and fs 
factory. It is better to go up to the large, 6- { 
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There is no house w 
do. In this $20 Cheval we ty 
bevel, w is 
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Bras £0: Deck. B, Betew-end 
also a goodly 


which are not entire 
‘oot 


inteh oom Ser plate gions in their cheval t 
Frm ed the first q deep 
mo 80 fash ble. With such an equipment the cheval isa - 
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if your savings are earn- 
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The Lamily. 


A SPRING PARABLE. 


Til ngewe A ba — was eine 
One only, ’m: e green of sprin 
bie dead leaves like a rove ad 
She stood, and seemed to gloom and frown 
On every giad, rejoicing thing. 


Till yesterday! When touched at last 

anit _— a oy anny — ~ eaieiee 
nd t r tree forgave . 

And fearsed to hope, and thick and fast 
Showered her dry leaves on the world. 


Swift sudden hope replaced despair; 
The brown leaves dropped, the green leaves 


Ww 

And clothed upon, and fresh and fair, 

The happy boughs swung all in air, 
And drank the sunshine and the dew. 


Souls have their dead leaves, sere and or. 
Dead dead visions, dead delight, 
Relics of gladder 8 gone by, 
Worthless to every human eye, 
But yet we clasp the poor things tight, 


And feel that life were bare indeed 
If we should lose them, or let fall 
And all the old-time hurts would bleed, 
And we unwrapped from sorrowing weed 
Like mourners dragged to carnival. 


Then in a moment outtonly 
God’s blessed sunshine, all unguessed, 
Reaches and heals our hearts, and we, 
Tasting its sweetness, know that He 
Bids us be happy with the rest. 


-— Susan CooLipas, in S. S, Timea, 














Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Only he who puts on the garment of hu- 
mility finds how worthily it clothes his life. 
~- Phillips Brooks, 

* 


Shall Sorrow win His pity, and not Sin — 
That burden ten times heavier to be borne? 


Once in old Jerusalem 
A woman kneeled at consecrated feet, 
Kissed them and washed them with her tears. 


What then? 
I think that yet our Lord is pitiful. 
— Jean Ingelow. 


Opportunities fly in a straight line, touch 
us But once, and never return; but the 
wrongs we do others fly in a circle; they 
come back to the place from which they 
started. — T. DeWitt Talmage, D. D. 

. ° * 


No telescope has ever penetrated or can 
penetra that mysterious, undeveloped 

ture. No telegraph message can reach us 
from its shores — no electric spark traverse 
the depths of its unnavigable sea. No ves- 
sel ever yet set sail to that impenetrable si- 
lent oot, and from amid its fogs and dark- 
ness brought back an authentic and authen- 
ticated m . The morrow! It often 
ushers in events with the suddenness of a 
shock — like the instantaneous upheaval of 
the earthquake. Life flows on, from day to 
day, a placid river. We get accustomed to 
and familiarized with its easy, untroubled 
current ; not a wrinkle obscures or ruffles 
its surface; no premonition of a cataract at 
hand. But in a moment, with one furious 
bound, down it is swept in foam and thun- 
der to the rocky caldrons beneath. Ah! the 
soliloquy is often rudely broken: ‘* Tomor- 
row be as today, and much more abun- 
dant.”” Tomorrow comes, but it comes with 
chairs emptied and windows darkened. To- 
day — oy some jubilant chime; tomorrow 
=the bells are muffled, the eye is dimmed, 
and “ man goeth to the long home !”’ — J. R. 
Macduff, D. D. 

. * 
Last night a storm was on the sea, 
The wree drifts ashore; 
Come walk along the beach with me, 

And hear the breakers roar. 


What soul their sorrow understands ? 
What eye can trace their path? 

They fling themselves upon the sands, 
And foam with fear or wrath. 


The shore receives them, patient, dumb, 
Nor trembies at their shocks; 

But lifts to meet them as they come 
Its great, insensate rocks. 


They calm me with their awful strength, 
So small my life ap; 

So less than nothing in their length 
Are all my days and years. 


1 100K across the restless sea, 
And seem an atom, tost 

To wandering winds; and what to me 
Is joy, if kept or lost ? 


And what, if wearied on the way, 
Would any mise, till judgment day 
C) m udgmen » 
Bo omall a thing ~ ? . 
--Euuunw M. H. Gates, in Youth’s Com- 
panion, 
. ® * 

One of the best evidences of the entirely 
sanctified condition of Christians in the 
other world will be that God can trust us 
there with complete happiness and unal- 
loyed prosperity. I never met with a Ohris- 
tian in this world who could be; even Paul 
needed a thorn in the flesh to prick his 
pride and keep him humble. There is not 


cay if exposed to the blazing heat of a’con- 
stant sunshine. We require continual chas- 
tisements and settings-down and settings- 
back, and nent trials of head-winds and 
storm. soning would ruin us sooner than 
to be allowed always to have our own way. 
But in heaven it seems likely that we 


to ourselves! We shall. 
wonell od coneclisaranh tile wm Os ae 
house-room for crosses there. Oan it be, 
my brother, that you and I shall ever see a 
day that will never know a pang, never 
make a yo Bee Spt othe te 9 ee 
shame or self-mortification, never see one 
dark hour, and never have a cloud to cross 
the unbroken ae eed ns And oh! 
what a relief to poor bed-ridden suf- 
sick neither shall there bee int” 
ck; any more 

~ Theodore Ouyler, D.D. 


baffled, h destroyed, depend- 
pany away) dearest companion- 
ships ended. The chill blast of ersity 
has led to a shrinking into one’s self, 
expressions of sympathy — though known 
as not to be — seem a mockery of 
one’s grief, O 


lessed satisfactio: of 

burst mingled with its still-abi 
God darkens not life wholly. 
does. He ts the impoverishment of 
the outward lot not without rich satisfac- 
tions left behind and a epring. to come, not 
like, but, it may be (He would have it), bet- 
ter than the earlier ones. Divine blooms 
may beautify and gladden it, hel on in 
the unteding i that p ng. deso- 
lation — h ity, patience, sympathy, an 
elevated thoughtfulness, chastened: ex 

Shen, ar the foutuctarts Gants Often, aeacke, 

e, as the u in of the desola- 
tion they cover. — Rev, Nathaniel Hall, 

* ° . 

Death is not the outcome of God’s will. 
Death is the outcome of natural law, the 
effect of natural causes, in a created order 
perverted and spoiled by sin. “By man 
sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin.” Scarlet fever smites the temple of 
the dear child’s body and leaves it a ruin. 
We torture our hearts to make them say 
this f ox:  God’s will has done 
this, therefore I turn to God to comfort 
me.” How many hearts have bled, blas- 

hemed, and broken in the eoreeeees ot 
ort to ask comfort from Him who 


© never 


the child. We try to train ourselves to be- 
lieve that this is “ kissing the rod.”” We 
are wrong. ‘* What took child away?”’ 


mg a yg ae 
8a e 3 an - 
infection. And God sorrows with us as 
much as any earthly friends, for He no more 
did it than did they. What does it mean 
then: ‘The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the 

© Hebrew word is clear: ‘‘The 
ve and the Lord hath received, 
b His name.’”’ Who could bless the 
Lord for taking away our beloved? But we 
can bless Him nce the sad and broken 
natural order of and death has con- 
quered our loved one, the Lord has received 
to His eternal paradise the spirit we loved. 
Once only in the Bible, so far as I know, it 
is said of ahuman being: “God took him 
away,” and that man was Enoch — who did 

CHARLES 


not die. — OUTHBERT HALL, D. D., 
in ‘Does God Send Trouble?” 








HALF-WAY HOUSES. 
Olive E. Dana. 


HERE are so many of them, of so many 

kinds! Indeed, some people have to 

live in them all their lives. And they do 

not seem usually, to their occupants, at all 

desirable or delightful, but only to be gotten 
out of as soon as possible. 

The “between times’? and the “ mid- 
dling ” things — does it not seem very often 
as though they were the hardest of all to 
live through and to do, the most wearisome 
and most unprofitable ? 

are easy and inspiring, and to 
be in sight of the end or even in the thick- 
est of the fray or at the hardest place in the 
task, brings its own stimulus and incentive. 
But the tedious, commonplace, unsuggest- 
ive * between places,”’ that do not stir nor 
thrill us, and seem only there to be gotten 
through with— these are the ones that 
often vex and try us. 

But we often find that they have, after 
all, their own importance, significance and 
blessedness, and we look back at them with 
real gratitude for the blessings they brought 
us in their sober habitudes. 

And the same thing is true, I think, of all 
the rest of life’s half-way houses, whether 
they be between youth and age, between 
poverty and wealth, between health and 
sickness, between culture and ignorance, or 
midway of any. other of the extremes 
which accentuate human conditions and 
human experience. They have, all of 
them, their own immunities, 
joys, outlooks, and opportunities, And it 
is of the last — the opportunities that come 
to all the dwellers in these half-way houses, 
whether they are conscious of them or not 
— that I am writing. 





I do not think the most of us, in our little 


—_——— 


half-way houses, even in the corners of 
them, realize what opportunities of service 
and helpfulness these often-despised dwell- 
ings afford. They look both ways, you 
know — down toward the valley from which 
they are, after all, such a little way re- 
moved, and up to the summits, which seem 
@ little nearer because a part of the dis- 
tance has been traversed, and yet far-off 
because the way has been, perhaps, not an 
easy or short one. And both the people on 
the heights and the people at the foot of 
hill are their neighbors in a truer sense than 
they can be to each other. 

There are the people who are just com- 
fortable, who have pleasant homes, and 
may be—it is only a “may be” with 
many of them — a little money. They asso- 
ciate, oftentimes, with people far richer 
than themselves, and feel, perhaps, no 
sharp dividing line between. And 
have acquaintances and may be friends who 
are much poorer than they, whose struggles 
and defeats they can well understand. 
Even the privations, cares and humiliations 
of those who want and suffer they can feel 
and sympathize with, as those to whom lux- 
ury is a normal condition and dearth literally 
an unknown quantity, can hardly do. And 
herein lies a part of their opportunity. 

But alas, and alas! in these half-way 
houses the people seem too often only to be 
looking up the hill; and so constantly have 
their eyes been turned that way, that they 
have well-nigh forgotten their kinship with 
the people below, to whom they might give 
such help as the fullest purse cannot afford 
alone. For these “neither rich nor poor” 
people, these “ middling sort’ of homes, 
might be literally, and in a most beautiful, 
benignant, yet unobtrusive way, half-way 
houses to both their richer and their poorer 
friends, helping each class to know the 
other better, and revealing and even creat- 
ing avenues through which, in the noblest 
way, the abundance of the one might com- 
pensate the lack of the other. Such people, 
such homes, we all know, and can but pray, as 
of Ben Adhem, “ May their tribe increase! ” 

Then there are the people who know a 
little, who are not wise nor gifted nor fa- 
mous, but who appreciate books and art, 
culture and refinement, who desire and en- 
joy knowledge, and whose friends are among 
both the cultured and the ignorant. Oan 
they not both give and take? May not 
their lives be so open, free and responsive, 
so tenderly, loyally generous, that the truth 
and beauty that come into them shall be 
given again to those on the lower side? Is 
not this one of the things we are far too 
slow to do? And, after the nobler gifts of 
spiritual aid and personal sympathy, what 
is better worth the giving, what will yield 
larger revenues of growth in the lives into 
which it falls? And the ways in which it 
may be accomplished are so practical, so 
recurrent, so delightful ! Hardly a day but 
brings its opportunities. 

We hear much about “popularizing ” 
knowledge, and we have wise and benig- 
nant ‘extension ” agencies. But individu- 
al lives may serve the same purposes in 
their own sphere, and give, beside, the help 
that one life only can give to another. If 
we held our books and pictures, be they 
many or few, fine or common, as a trust, 
and ourselves adebtor to those less fortu- 
nate because of our ownership; if we were 
as ready to share the bit of helpful knowl- 
edge, the noble thought that has enriched 
us, as some of us are to pass on the latest 
bit of personal news, the last caprice of 
fashion, what a nobler era we should be 
helping to bring in! ‘What are those 
things doing here?” asked gruff, heroic 
Oliver Oromwell concerning some silver 
images of the apostles that he found in a 
wayside church. And the story runs that 
he straightway ordered them fused into 
coin for the benefit of the poor. 

There are other half-way houses, of spir- 
itual attainment and condition. Some of us 
seem well content in them, some of us en- 
deavor sincerely to build nobler dwellings, 
serener and more saintly habitudes for our- 
selves, and will not believe that it is to be 
always our place, that the doors will not yet 
open that shall let us in to a holier abiding- 
place where God shall be nearer, His love 
more real, His power more vital in us, and 
we both fitter and readier to serve Him and 
to minister to the souls about us. 

But if we are living in sincere obedience 
to our Father and discipleship to Christ, 
shall we be excused from any service, 
however slight, that we may render? No 
one can give that which he has not himself 
received. Noone has aright to even at- 
tempt to light another’s way unless the 
torch he passes on is lighted where the flame 
in his own soul is kindled, and both be 





| beewvenr iit. But “ oftentimes the fire burn- 
eth,” says Thomas & Kempis, “yet the 





flame ascendeth not up without smoke.” 
Phillips Brooks found the characteristics of 
the Christian ministry suggested in those 
words of Ohrist: “‘ What I tell you in dark- 
ness that speak ye in light;” and tells us, 
in one of his most significant discourses, in 
what mystery, humility, and pain is re- 
ceived and uttered the truth and the com- 
fort that ministering souls pass on to their 
fellows. 

Our very infirmities emphasize our kin- 
ship to our brethren, and unlock doors 
which sometimes were otherwise closed to 
us. Our own need may show the precious- 
ness of that we seek and cherish; 
our own on clarifies another’s 
understanding. ‘The bread which comes 
from heaven needs finest breaking.” The 
seed which might wither or blight in our 
strongholds may increase and be perpet- 
uated in nobler growths if it be freely and 
fitly sown. 


Augusta, Me. 








About Women. 


—— Mies Edith Hill, who has been remark- 
ably successful in evangelistic work, was or- 
dained, April 13, as pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Pittsburg, Kan. 

—— Rosa Bonheur, upon whose breast the Em- 
press Eugenie personally fastened the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor in 1865, has just been promoted 
to the grade of Officer in that Order — the first 
woman artist upon whom that distinction has 
been conferred. 


——The Boston Advertiser says that Mrs. Blaine 
is working steadily upon the life of her hus- 
band. She is to do more than to collect the ma- 
terial for Gail Hamilton to write. Mrs. Blaine 
is a literary woman herself, and the two women 
will collaborate. 

—— Miss Caroline B. LeRow, well known in 
educational work, won the prize lately offered by 
the New York World for the best article of 1,000 
words upon “ Dr. Parkhurst’s System of Munic- 
ipal Reform,” the selection being made from 
over 2,000 articles submitted. 

-—— Miss Mary J. Westfall has lately brought 
to New York a beautiful collection of Pacific 
coast alge. It contains over 3,000 specimens of 
seaweed, gathered, pressed and mounted by Miss 
Westfall’s own hands. The collection repre- 
sents eight years of unremitting toil, patience 
and enthusiasm. It was exhibited in the Wom- 
an’s Building, in Chicago, where it attracted 
much attention, and received the only medal 
awarded foralgs. Miss Westfall’s object in 
bringing her collection to New York is to inter- 
est artists and school teachers. 

——A medallion of Madame Jenny Lind- 
Goldschmidt was unveiled recently in West- 
minster Abbey by the Princess Christian. It is 
appropriately placed beneath the monument to 
Handel, the master to whose music the great 
singer was most devoted. Around the medallion 
of her tender and womanly face are the words, 
“T know that my Redeemer liveth,’’ and imme- 
diately after the unveiling, a beautiful voice was 
heard afar off, singing these words, with which 
the Swedish nightingale was wont to exalt her 
great audiences. Jenny Lind’s medallion is said 
to be the first that has been placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey to commemorate the talent or 
achievement of any woman. 

—— Mrs. Robert Fulton Cutting supports an 
admirable charity, which gives a summer holi- 
day to young women. Mrs. Cutting has leased a 
fine, large place at Sneedan’s Landing, opposite 
Dodd’s Ferry, on the Hudson. The house has 
been put in thorough repair, and was opened on 
May 1, and in this establishment an outing of 
ten days is given to young working women. Ten 
are received at a time, and in this way from May 
to November a great many enjoy a vacation. 
Mrs, Outting has carried out her project for the 
past two or three summers with gratifying suc- 
cess. 





THE LONELINESS OF AGE. 


HE loneliness ofage! How few think of this 
and treat with due tenderness and consid- 
eration those who have outlived their generation, 
and whoseearily companions and friends have 
been taken from them ! Unable to engage in the 
activities of life, they are no longer brought into 
contact and sympathy with those around them, 
and no tie of common interest and mutual de- 
pendence binds them together. They necessa- 
rily,toa great extent, live in a world of their own, 
with which those around them are not familiar. 
The communings of their hearts are with the 
scenes of the past and the companions of other 
years who have long ago pabsed away. Lover 
and friend have been taken from them,and their 
acquaintance laid in darkness, The forms they 
admired and loved are gone, the eyes that looked 
into theirs with the tenderest affection are sight- 
less, and the voices that cheered and stirred their 
souls have long been silent. Their early world 
of hope and joy has become a desolation, and 
they sit in silence contemplating the ruin that 

has been wrought. They are 

“Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown,” 

to pass on to the reunion that awaits them, and 
the glad greetings of those they love. Who 
would not do what he can to cheer the loneliness 
of the aged, to smooth their pathway, and com> 
tort them in their declining years ? Churchman. 
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uh RENAS 


66 HY doesn’t Aunt Serena ever talk 
about the fashions?” inquired a 
grave- looking, elderly gentleman the other day. 

“ Why, bless your soul!” I cried, almost too 
astounded to utter a word. ‘I do, sometimes.” 

“T have an artist’s eye for color and effect,”’ he 
continued, “and it often distresses me to see 
how dowdily some of our nicest women and 
girls dress. Why don’t you give your lady read- 
ers information and suggestion on this line more 
frequently ?” 

Sure enough, why not? But many of my 
readers doubtless subscribe for some paper or 
magazine which devotes more or less space to 
the prevailing modes, and what I might say 
would be quite superfluous. However, perhaps 
it would be well to have an occasional chat to- 
gether about what we shall wear as the changing 
seasons come and go. I know the old idea is 
still inherent in many minds that Methodist 
women should put far from them all thoughts 
pertaining to fashion or adornment; but as long 
as women must wear clothes, do you not think it 
wiser and better to purchase pretty and becoming 
materials, and tasteful outside garments and hats, 
than to go around looking like perfect guys? It 
is certainly a woman’s duty to look as well as 
she can, for the sake of her loved ones at least. 
Ido not mean to encourage undue concern fer 
our raiment —what we shall put on; but I do 
plead with some of our good women -—- who seom 
to feel that they are doing wrong in the sight of 
God if they buy pretty clothes—to take justa 
small fraction of their precious time at the be- 
ginning of each season and plan out a gown, a 
wrap, @ bonnet, which will prove attractive and 
satisfying. The same money, remember, will 
buy tasteful or ugly attire; and the best-dressed 
women are very frequently not those who have 
the most money to spend. Good taste will al- 
ways make up for deficiencies in the pocket- 
book. 

Never was there a time when one could exer- 
cise individual taste more freely than now. A 
certain amplitude of skirt and sleeve character- 
izes the present modes, but beyond'that there is 
room for a wide range of fancy. Combinations 
of a variety of fabrics are much used, and there 
is no end to the possibilities for made-over 
gowns. The New York Sun says: — : 

“ Waists rarely match the skirts, and oupee 
which is the latest thing in skirts, lends itself 
beautifully to the making-over process... . All 
the bodices give great breadth to the figure, dis- 
broad hy and fichus, more or 
nm oe "possibilities ot aiden hak oe 

clatming when seven of material 
can be used in one pair. Two immense balloons 
are not enough, it seems. There must be frills 


unassuming mutton-leg 
drapery. Ribbon and lace are employed to make 
fancy sleeves which are useful to freshen up an 


old gown for house wear.” 


In the midst of the great profusion of varied 
and artistic accessories of dress this spring, a 
woman can more easily create distinction suited 
to her own style if she will only study her good 
points. Lace of all kinds and at ali prices, and 
beaded passementeries, are very fashionable, as 
is also the new insertion which is used so gen- 
erously in trimming waists and capes, 

For tailor-made gowns the covert suiting is a 
general favorite, and comes in a variety of shades. 
A plain gown of dark gray covert cloth, made 
With coat basque, the revers of which are faced 
with black silk, is particularly stylish. The 
stock and vest of the silk can be removed, and 
some lighter color substituted, when desired. A 
New York paper, commenting on black tailor 
suite, says: — 


“The black tailor suite that are now being 
worn are indeed exceedingly try to all, ex- 
cept tothose with clear, com: ions and 

tly molded forms. is 


Felied lint black is trying color 4 
fair, clear complexion; and it needs abundant 


relief of lace, les or garniture e 
Elderly women will find dark, rich tones of color 
far more becoming and no more conspicuous. 
Dark navy blue k Carmelite brown, which 
enemies with Ly of — hate, oe more 
suitable for women of mid , ver gray 
which has such 5 ter m: 


women, is another catenin aited oni to 
8 
ng women with fair com: reac 1 Fa shate- 
or gown, 6 a ion m 
to the Eior, becwans the severity of the 


Present tailor style renders an unfortunate 
still more trying. In rich materials like rare 


and moiré, such as Worth and the other Frenc 
dressmakers have , entire and 
re solid as by trimmings of 
spang are most fetching 
t when worn by fair women with golden 
. Even these ela gowns in must 


beavoided by the middioeen woman whose 
complexion has become dull and whose locks 
have faded to dun color. And 700 they are the 


very ones she is most likely to select 

For cool summer gowns there are the India and 
Japanese silks, ginghams, crepons, challies, and 
& great variety of cotton fabrics. An India silk 
is. good investment, even if it does cost a little 
more in the beginning, as the silk wears well, 
does not crease,and can be made over beautifully. 


The new “swivel” silks are light and dainty, 
and in the delicate pink, blue, and cream shades 
are lovely for fresh young girls. The ginghams 
were never so pretty and cheap as now, and one 
who has the time and the taste to make her own 
dresses can have several cool cotton ones at a 
very small outlay. But when weare obliged to 
depend upon a dressmaker, we are quite apt to 
have fewer gowns, for “it does cost so fright- 
fully to get things made,” as Arabella says. And 
it does — often considerably more than the ma- 
terial. However, last year’s skirts, freshened up 
with new trimming, can be made to do excellent 
duty this summer with a new silk blouse or shirt 
waist. 

‘“ But it’s all vanity, Aunt Serena, all vanity 
and vexation of spirit,” growls a masculine voice. 
No, my dear sir, it is not. Of course your sex 
never exhibits any trace of that weakness! Oh, 
no! But there is scarcely a woman of my ac- 
quaintance who is so fussily particular about her 
wardrobe as you are in regard to the fit of your 
shirt, the design and color of your necktie, the 
cut of your trousers, the wrinkleless aspect of 
your new coat, the partioular width of your hat- 
brim, So don’t fling out little stones of spite, 
my friend, for your “house” really presents 
quite an expanse of “ glass.” 

Proper attention given by both men and wom- 
en to their dress is not vanity. Neat, tasteful 
attire requires some thought, some planning, 
and I think we can do this in a way that will not 
be unbecoming sincere followers of the One 
whose loving eye rested in admiration upon the 
lily of the field in its beautiful array. 


AUNT SERENA. 








THE LITTLE MAID’S TEXT. 


A little maid sat in the cottage door. 
She was con her lesson o’er and o’er — 
- ie! shoes shall iron and brass,” spoke she, 
nd, i hon ted — thy day — ‘ thy strength 


Her sweet, childish voice in clear accents fell 
On the quiet hillside and wooded dell. 


She lifted her eyes from the open Book, 

And over her face came an earnest look. 

She was sure she would never want a pair 

Of such queer-looking shoes as those to wear! 
And words about “day” and “ strength” 


mus' meant 
For folks like the grandfather, old and bent. 


She applied herself to the letter well, 

And soon ev’ry word of the text could tell. 
Then away she sped, for ’twas hard to stay 
So long from the fields, that beautiful day — 
All a-bloom with daisies, yellow and white, 
And new clover heads just lifting in sight. 


That text was God’s to one who stood 
Halt: and faint at the edge of the wood. 
And his soul was sore v , questioning why 
His work for the Master the morrow would be 
Through 9 a rough way; he feared that his 
Could never hold out to travel its length. 

But wae matter how rough and steep the 

pass 
Those words — “ Thy shoes shall be iron and 
Tass 


And that never-tailing, wondrous decree 
rae ae thy day thy strength shall 


Encouraged his soul; with face all aglow 
To his Lord’s work he made ready > ey 


— Susan THALL PERRY, in Interior, 








A HOME APPARATUS, 


TERILIZED milk, in the minds of most peo- 
ple, is milk so treated as to be of peculiar 
value to infants and delicate children. Steril- 
ized milk is valuable for all household purposes 
for which milk is used. Housekeepers who 
economize are careful about the ice bills. In 
cities and large towns meat can be brought 
from the butcher’s just in time for cooking, 
and other marketing can be kept down to the 
point of absolute necessities; but milk, like 
water, must be always on hand. To keep milk 
fresh and sweet, even with large refrigerators, in 
extremely hot weather becomes a problem, and 
often a vexatious one. 

The United States Government has become 
the servant of the household by experimenting 
until a convenient and cheap apparatus for the 
sterilization of milk has been found. It con- 
sists of a three-galion tin pail, in the bottom of 
which is placed, upside down,a tin pie-plate — 
perforated. On this are placed small glass 
bottles in which is the milk, a little more than 
half filling the jars. The mouth of the jar is 
closed with cotton wadding. The six jars, and 
one quart jar, if needed, can be put in the tin 
pail, with cold water about one inch above the 
milk, or a little more, The cover is placed 
tightly on the pail,and it is placed over the 
fire to heat slowly until it has reached 155 de- 
grees. Before placing on the fire, a dairy ther- 
mometer is floated on the water. When the 
right temperature is reached, the pail is taken 
from the fire, and the water cooled gradually 
until it has reached the temperature of the 
room, when the milk-jars are removed, and set 
aside until needed. The whole apparatus will 
cost about one dollar. The first essential is ab- 
solute cleanliness. The jars must be scalded 
thoroughly before the milk is put in, and the 
cotton must be placed at once in the mouth of 
the jars, and kept in until'the milk is used. 

The whole theory of sterilization is death to 
disease, and every precaution must be taken to 
keep the jars free from germs that may be float- 
ing about. 

Milk sterilized will keep a week. The wisdom 
of using small jars is that small quantities of 
milk can be used at once, and the jar scalded 
out. It is not wise to use small quantities from 
large bottles, for, even with care in the act of 
pouring, the element might be intro- 
duced. — The ab 4 








“THE BREAKING OF THE BOXES.” 
Rev. BR. H. Howard, Ph. D. 


HE lines, in a late number of Zion’s H=r- 
ALD, on “ The Breaking of the Boxes,” by 
Mrs. V. A. Cooper, are not only true to life, and 
will come home most tenderly to many an itiner- 
ant’s heart, but are exquisitely tuneful and full of 
pathos. This writer’s late companion 

— who two years ago left us for the home be- 
yond— would have richly appreciated and en- 
joyed this poem. For thirty years she had so 
well known just what those “ boxes” signified ! 
Nevertheless, had she lived to see the day, yet in 
the future, when these same boxes, associated 
with so much of painful toil, shall be finally 
broken up, I think that, after all, in view of all 
the holy memories in sunny, hopeful years of 
itinerant life and labor associated with them, it 
would not have been wholly without a sigh, 
without atear of regret, she would have wit- 


heart, as I read on, so warmed toward 
old boxes — which have so long and so faithfully 
followed us in our itinerant career that they 
seem like sympathizing members of the family 
— that I strongly desired the poet to introduce, 
before closing, a stanza confessing that, after all, 
in view of all the tender as well as painful mem- 
ories associated therewith, and their connection 
withal with a glorious, heroic past to return to 
us no more forever, it was not altogether with- 
out a pang, a sense of real sadness, she saw the 
dear old boxes finally and forever broken up. 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 








Bits of Fun. 


—— Young Wife in tears): ‘“O Gerald! 
What ow tninks eee ae is eee 0 be 


Husband: “I don’t see anything 
in that, ie. It’s a perfectly 
ag ne thi; ora want? do.” 
oung Wife: “Yes, but I’ve always called it 
Unfeeling Husband: “Well, you can call it 
Bow far wow.” a 


—— “No,” said Farmer Corntossel’s wife, 
“ fame ain’t fur everybody. There’s Josiar. He 
done his best, but he never will git famous.” 

“What was his ambition ?”’ 

“Ter get his in the . Heset up 
nights tryin’ tothink of some ailment ter take 

2 nealthy that i = bye thing f 

n they wusn'ta les ur 
‘im ter git cured of.’ = 








Wittle Folks. 


AUNT JANE’S FRIENDS. 
Mrs. O, W. Scott, 
In Tones OmAPrers. 
Ii, 


HEN Aunt Jane thought of the new 
church and asked herself, ‘ What 
can I do to help?” she glanced around her 
little room as though she expected an an- 
swer. But nothing of any value met her 
eye until she saw her missionary mite-box 
on the table. This particular mite-box was 
an institution “‘ always open for donations 
from a benevolent public,” and Aunt Jane’s 
“ public’’ was very benevolent. Many a 
lady would ask if she could do anything for 
the helpless cripple and receive the reply, 
* Yes, you will help me if you give some- 
thing for my heathen sisters.” Then into 
the mite-box would go a bright bit of silver 
from one who “ didn’t believe in missions! ”’ 
But today she thought: ‘ Why couldn’t I 
give what’s in the box to the new church, 
just this one year? ” As quickly as her chair 
could roll she got to the table. “ It is very 
heavy. There must be seven or eight dol- 
lars in it,’”’ she said, slowly turning it around. 
And now she met the steadfast gaze of the 
“first missionary,” whose face was on one 
side of the box. 

Aunt Jane was well acquainted with that 
face,and in her loneliness she fancied ite ex- 
pression often changed. She would some- 
times say: ‘‘ Isabella is having a good time 
today, Those heathen women are glad to 
see her, and to hear about Jesus;” and 
again: “‘I know she is almost discouraged. 
O Lord, give her more strength!” But 
now she said: ‘‘Why, how surprised and 
grieved you look! It was a temptation, I 
own, but I won’t take one cent of this money 
for the church. Idon’t see how I could 
think of robbing you.” 

Giving the box a loving pat, she replaced 
it, and rolled back to the window, feeling 
something like a reclaimed burglar. 

A few days later there was quite a com- 
motion among Aunt Jane’s little girl friends. 


drawers and “‘ piece bags” in the most mys- 
téerious way. Daisy Sellers, Agnes Thorpe, 
Ruthie Babcock,and three other little neigh- 
bors were in the secret, and when the boys 
teased to know “ what was up,’”’ they re- 
plied demurely that ‘‘ Aunt Jane was going 
to have a sewing-class.”’ 

Ruthie Babcock’s mother said she couldn’t 
understand what the attraction was, but 





“‘ Ruthie would rather go to that dingy room 
and sew than drive to the beach or play in 
the park.” 

At length it was whispered around that 
Aunt Jane and her “ Half Dozen,” as they 
were called, were making fancy articles to 
weet the church. This caused much 
q smiling among the ladies, but 
said: “ Never mind; it keeps the cava 
of mischief, and amuses Aunt Jane.” 

The beautiful summer came and went, the 
fall came, and the new church was approach- 
ing completion. Before the audience-room 
was done, or any part of it dedicated, the 
ladies were to have an entertainment for 
two evenings, with sale of contributed ar- 
ticles. A little while before it was to take 
place the girls inquired if Aunt Jane could 
have a table. 

“Aunt Jane!” exclaimed Mrs. Sellers, 
who was president. “ What does;she want 
ofa table?” 

“To put our things on. Truly, we have 
made lovely things for the church! ” ex- 
claimed Daisy. 

A long dining-table in the ladies’ parlor 
was at length set apart for the “Half 
Dozen,” with the remark that they could 
use one end of it, 

Frank and Ed. took Aunt Jane to the 
church on the morning of the day appoint- 
ed, and worked with the “ Half Dozen ” un- 
der her direction like so many beavers. 
When evening came everybody was saying: 
“ Have you seen Aunt Jane’s table? It is 
the prettiest thing here! ”’ 

Then the crowd would move toward the 
parlor, and this is what they saw: Beautiful 
festoons of evergreen brought from the 
woods by the boys, above the table, caught 
here and there with tiny flags and gilt stars. 
The table itself was covered with an aston- 
ishing variety of toilet sets, watch-cases, 
tidies, lamp-mats, little dolls daintily 
dressed, holders, match-safes — oh, Igoan- 
not remember all that was there! Aunt 
Jane sat like a disabled fairy godmother in 
her chair, which was decorated for the oc- 
casion, while on either side were three hap- 
py girls, each with her badge of scarlet rib- 

n. 


And how the people bought those lovel 
things! How many gentlemen were weedy 
to take pincushions or dolls to help swell 
Psat tego kept in a little box! 

w they to wait 
; forgot for their 


Aunt Jane forgot somethi also, tha’ 
evening. She forgot the degennt nighte 4 
pain spent in planning and working. She 
did not even remember how hard it had 
been for her to be patient with the “ Half 
Dozen ” when they took long stitches. It 
was enough to know that at last she was do- 
ing something for the new church, 

That night it was quite cold, with a hint 
of snow in the air, and the ladies said it was 
too bad for Aunt Jane to go home when she 
would want to be there again the next even- 
ing. So it was finally decided that she should 
stay in the new church all night, with Sarah 
Keep as a kind of guardian angel. The 
“Half Dozen” were buspicious that Sarah 
would not keep awake, and anxiously whis- 
pered: “Don’t you feel afraid to stay in 
= big, big house all alone? ” 

0,” said Aunt Jane, “ I shall lie awak 
all night, I am so excited; and that will 
give meachance to think about how Eli 
slept in the temple, and Samuel talked with 
God when everything was still,” 

So the ladies made them ve. comfort- 
able, and before midnight ovenythbas il 
very quiet. Aunt Jane never forgot that 
night, it was so full of peace and pain; and 
Jesus seemed to come very near her wheel- 
chair — even nearer than when she was at 
home. 

A rough, wicked man, when he heard how 
she had enjoyed that night, said: “ Well, I 
calculate your church is dedicated now, for 


I'll bet a bishop can’t make better pra: 
than Aunt Jane.” Mitt 


The next night, after they had “ sold all 
out,” Aunt Jane’s happy “Half Dozen ” 
counted up their gains, and found they had 
cleared more than thirty dollars for the new 
church, 

The snow came thick and fast that night, 
but not until the boys had got Aunt Jane 
safely home,where, all the long, cold winter, 


she was cheered by memories of that bless. 
ed effort and ite success. sy 


Several years ago this happy saint moved 
out of the little brown house into her 
heavenly mansion, sincerely mourned by all 
her friends. But where are the boys and 
girls who so bravely and lovingly gave of 
their young strength to supply her needs? 
I do not know; but if they are living today, 
I believe they are better men and women 
because of what they did for Aunt Jane. 

Willimantic, Conn, 
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Editorial. 





A SORROWING CHURCH. 


EORETARY PEOK was an able and most 
useful officer of the church. His death 
produces sincere, profound and widespread 
grief. He was a favored son of New En- 
gland Methodism, and it is, therefore, es- 
pecially fitting that we do him honor. 





BUSINESS AND RELIGION. 


PHRASE in a book struck us un- 

pleasantly the other day. It was 
this: “‘ A thoroughly businesslike disregard 
of all interests but his own.’”’ And is it true, 
we asked ourselves, that this expresses the 
general run of the principles and maxims 
most prevaient in the world of busi- 
ness? Is ‘‘Look out for number one,” the 
guiding thought? Is “Let the buyer be- 
ware,” the well-understood rule? Is it im- 
possible to be a good business man anda 
faithful Christian man at the same time? 
We were unwilling to think this, because 
we know of some who beautifully com- 
bine practical sagacity and sweet spiritual- 
ity, who refuse to sell their principles with 
their goods, and consider character of more 
consequence than cash. But we had to con- 
fess that they were few. As a rule, differ- 
ent ideas prevail. He is considered a fool 
who tries to act up to the spirit of Christian 
lovein the marte of trade, and refuses to 
take advantage of the weaker. Neverthe- 
less we are fully persuaded that to have an 
eye to other people’s interests as well as 
our own, to be ready to lend a hand and 
cultivate bowels of compassion — in a word, 
to be Christlike —is to be on the winning 
side in the long run even from a temporal 
point of view; and in the light of eternity 
what a dreadful mistake all others are 
making ! 








MINIMUM, AVERAGE, MAXIMUM. 
HRISTIANS, or at least church-mem- 
bere, may perhaps be divided, like 
ancient Gaul, into three parts. There is the 
minimum Christian, the average Christian, 
and the maximum Christian. The three 
types will be readily recognized. 

The minimum man is seeking how to get 
to heaven as cheaply as possible, whether 
it be in point of purse or personal self- 
denial. A number of important pointe 
as to worldly amusements and other such 
things do not seem to be quite clear to him, 
but he always gives himself the benefit of 
any doubts, and he is quite certain that it is 
not his duty to be peculiar. He knows, of 
course, that he cannot serve both God and 
Mammon, but he sees no harm in being on 
friendly terms with the latter potentate, 
and he is found in the lodge-room 
decidedly more than he is in the class- 
meeting. 

The average Christian does rather better 
than the brother just described. Instead of 
refusing to give anything at all to missions, 
he pute down fifty cents as his annual sub- 
scription toward evangelizing the world. 
Instead of being found in church two 
or three times a year, he is, as a rule, in his 
seat, unless it should be very hot or very 
cold or pretty sure to rain, or unless he is 
extremely tired. He does not smoke — that 
is,asa habit; he indulges in a cigar only 
once in a while, and then feels rather 
ashamed of it, so much so that he pulls it 
quickly out of his mouth and throws it away 
if he sees his pastor coming. He certainly 
has a conscience, and though he does not 
always attend to ite monitions, he does not 
sin without pretty soon repenting of it and 
purposing to do better. On the whole he is 
improving, but it must be confessed his 
progress is slow. 

Mr. Maximum is altogether different. 
When the contribution-box or subscrip- 
tion paper comes around, he does not ask, 
“What is my share?” or ‘“‘ How little will 
answer?” but, ‘‘How much of the Lord’s 
funds is it His will to use just here?’’ His 
seat at church is never vacant when it is 
possible for him to be present. The pastor 
can depend upon him for support in any 
and every good work. He is not seeing how 
little he can do and yet not miss heaven; 
he is planning for an abundant entrance. 
He has an ambition to receive the 
heartiest kind of a‘ well done ” from the 
Master’s lips. He does promptly every 
known duty, and he is perpetually in- 
quiring what more he can do. He is mak- 
ing rapid advancement in the divine life, 
stretching forward in the race for the 
prize of his high calling. 

Happy is that church which has at least 
a few of this last class of Christians | They 
have always been rare, and we fear always 





willbe. But, reader, ought you not to have 
a place among them? Oovet earnestly the 
best things. Agonize to enter in ! 
EERE 
Gratuitous Service. 


administration of Bishop FitzGerald at 
the session of the New England Confer- 
ence was, and is, a domestic matter, with which 
the members of the Conference and the church- 
es within the same have primarily todo, Judg- 
ment has been passed here upon the Bishop’s 
course, and will be in the days that are to come. 
The Methodist press has treated the matter as lo- 
cal, and has acted with commendable courtesy 
and deference,with a single exception. Last week, 
the Michigan Christian Advocate discussed the 
matter editorially. The paper that should sym- 
pathetically and fearlessly unite with ZIon’s 
HeRALD in protesting against, and in resist- 
ing episcopal usurpation, seeks to extenuate it. 
If we should discuss the action of presiding 
bishops outside of our patronizing Conferences 
—as we are now so strongly to do—then 
the church press might fittingly express their 
views. Until this is done, we demand what we 
uniformly concede, that each journal be left to 
manage its own local disturbances. We have no 
doubt that the Michigan Advocate is entirely 
competent to treat all matters relating to ad- 
ministration in its own patronizing Confer- 
ences. 








Personals. 


—Dr. W. N. Brodbeck lectured before the 
Baltimore Epworth League Convention, May 22. 

— Bishop Thoburn will be one of the speakers 
at Mr. Moody’s World’s Student Conference at 
Northfield, Mass. 

— The address of Rev. Frank ©. Haddock is 
Brunswick, Me. He can be secured for a supply 
for Sunday services as needed. 

— Bishop Foster will deliver the annual ad- 
dress before the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Ohio Wesleyan University at Delaware, 
Ohio. 

— President. Andrews, of Brown University, is 
engaged upon a book embodying his views on 
bimetallism, The volume will be entitled “ An 
Honest Dollar.’’ , 

— Mrs. Cornelia A. Miller, of the Ottawa St. 
M.E. Church, Joliet, Ill., has given $5,000 to 
Wesley Hospital, Chicago, to endow a bed in 
memory of her mother. 

— The lamented Dr, Frederick Merrick select- 
ed Rev. J. C. Jackson, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio, 
to edit his autobiography. Cranston & Ourts 
will bring out the volume, 

— Prot. J. Seott Clark, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and Prof. L. M. Underwood, of De Pauw 
University, will visit Europe together, sailing 
from New York about June 20. 

— Rev. Manley 8. Hard, D. D., has been en- 
gaged to deliver the Commencement address 
before the literary societies at East Greenwich 
Academy, R. I., during anniversary week. 

— Rev. Henry Baker, D. D., and wife, of the 
Baltimore Conference, have sailed for Europe to 
be absent a year. During that time they will 
visit our missions in India, China and Japan. 

— Rev. and Mrs, Isaac McAnn have returned 
from the South where they have been stopping 
for some months, and will remain in this city for 
the present. They may be addressed at the 
Cullis Home. 

— Rev. T. B. Neely, D. D., and wife, of Phila- 
delphia, will sail for Burope on the steamer 
“New York,” May 30, to be absent some 
weeks. They will visit England and the Conti- 
nent, going as far as Naples. 

— Rev. Russell B. Pope, D. D., pastor of Grace 
Church, Coshocton, Ohio, spent several days last 
week visiting this city and places of interest 
hereabouts. Dr. Pope is one of the represent- 
ative preachers of the church. 

— The book agents at Cincinnati presented 
Commander Booth of the Salvation Army a Rus- 
sia bound copy of Strong’s Concordance, suit- 
ably inscribed, as a souvenir and token of appre- 
ciatien of Mr. Booth’s visit to the Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting in that city. 


— The Central says: “That enthusiastic Ep- 
worth Leaguer, Rev. Dr. Charles B. Mitchell, of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been selected to preach 
the annual sermon before the Missouri State 
Convention of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, on June 15, at Brookfield, 
Mo,” 


— Rev. Joseph Candlin and wife, of Cochitu- 
ate, are greatly afflicted in the sudden death of 
their daughter, Rose A. Candlin, who died Fri- 
day, May 18, after a brief illness with typhoid 
fever. She wasa young lady of attractive per- 
son and character, greatly beloved in the church 
and in the school where she taught in the town 
of Holbrook. 


—Rev.W.F.Whitcher,of the Advertiser, writes: 
«The last time I heard Dr. Peck was some 
ten years ago in the little church in his native 
village in northern Vermont. He was there for 
the afternoon, and at the solicitation of his old 
friends he consented to preach at 5 o’clock in 
the church that summer afternoon. A messen- 
ger was sent through the village from house to 
house to make the announcement. I was by 
accident in the place and so attended [the serv- 
ice. He preached and the people were delighted. 
Their countenances showed that they were con- 
scious of hearing some one extraordinary, and 
that this was a product of their own village.” 





_ — Hon. John Paton, jr., of Grand Rapids, the 
new United States Senator from Michigan, is the 
son of John Paton, of Curwensville, Pa., who 
has been a lay delegate to the General Confer- 


forty-four years of age, and is a man of the high- 
est character. 

— President J.'W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, writes: “Rev. 
John W. Butler; D. D., of Mexico City, Mexico, 
has just closed a series of brilliant lectures on 
Mexico before the students and friends of Ohio 
Wesleyan University. The lectures show a very 
wide range of seholarship, while the subject- 
matter was so interesting and the style so fas- 
cinating that the lecture-room was crowded 
after the first lecture.” 

—Seldom has a wedding celebration given 
greater satisfaction toa large circle of friends 
than the marriage of Miss Mary Wallace Pack- 
ard and Arthur True Cass, in St. John’s Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South Boston, Wednes- 
day, May 16,at3P.m. The day was perfect, the 
assembly large and distinguished, the church 
tastefully decorated. 8, E. Whitaker, Ph. D., 
served as best man, Miss Lillian M. Packard, 
sister of the bride, as maid of honor, The bridal 
party was beautiful in attire and faultless in 
movement. The full service of the M, E. Church 
was used with some impressive additions, Rev. 
W. T. Perrin, pastor of the church, officiating. 
This marriage is of special interest to Methodist 
circles. The groom is widely known in the New 
Hampshire Conference as a promising young 
banker, and is the organist and treasurer of the 
church at Tilton. The bride is a daughter 
of Dr. L. D. Packard, for many yearsa most val- 
uable and honored leader among the laymen of 
Boston Methodism. She will be sadly missed in 
the local church, being leader of the children’s 
class-meeting, Sunday-school teacher, active 
worker in the Epworth League — everywhere ef- 
ficient and beloved. After the service a delight- 
ful reception was given by Dr.and Mrs. Pack- 
ard at their hospitable residence on Broadway. 
The presents were bewildering in number and 
elegance. Mr. and Mrs. Cass will make their 
home at Tilton, N. H. 

~— Rev. Daniel Vorchester, D. D., writing trom 
Natick under date of May 7, furnishes the fol- 
lowing very interesting information: “TI have 
just received a letter from Rev. Daniel Lee, 
nephew of Rev. Jason Lee, who went with him 
in his first trip to Oregon, and served the church 
as a missionary to the Indians from 1834 to 1844. 
He is a member of the New Hampshire Confer- 
ence, in advanced age, living at Paris, Oklahoma. 
I give a few items from his letter which will in- 
terest those who have known him. He says: 
* The Indians who came to St. Louis in 1832 in- 
quiring about the white man’s Bible and the 
white man’s God, were not Nez Perces, as some 
suppose, but Flat Head Indians. They died on 
the trip, only one of the four returning to bring 
word to their homes. .... . My uncle’s 
second wife was Miss Lucy Thompson, of Barre, 
Vt. She and Maria F. Ware, of Gilsum, N. H., 
were students togetherin the Newbury Semina- 
ry. Miss Ware and I were married at Fort Van- 
couver, Oregon, in 1840. Our married life extend- 
ed to 1892, when she died on the 4th of July. 
My sons and their wives are God-fearing peo- 
ple, doing good work for the Lord. . . I was 
born July 1, 1806, being now almost 88 years old, 
Ienjoy good health, can hear quite well, and 
have perfect eyesight. My hand, you see, is 
quite normal; my step is steady, and I am quite 
@ good walker. I relish my food, and sleep 
well, I am a wonderto many. My Heavenly 
Father has taken special oversight of me. How 
deep, how high, how enduring His love! ’" 








Brieflets. 


A copy of the Minutes of the New England 
Conference, published by C. R. Magee at 38 
Bromfield St., is laid upon our table. An im- 
portant notice concerning the same will be found 
on the 13th page. 


Bishop Newman, in a letter to the Christian 
Advocate, written at Naples, April 29, makes the 
following very important suggestion : ‘‘ Method- 
ism must modify Romanism and restore that 
ancient church to truth and purity. This is our 
mission here. We are well and hard at work 
looking into thespiritual condition of the peo- 
ple.” 


An excellent article entitled, “‘ Questions for 
Self-examination,”’ contributed by Dr, James 
Mudge to the Christian Advocate last January, 
has been so widely appreciated (one New Hamp- 
shire pastor bespeaking a thousand copies) that 
our Tract Society has issued it in very neat form 
as a tract, and our ministers generally would do 
well to supply themselves with it for distribu- 
tion. 


We are highly favored in having Dr. Steel 
for regular correspondent from the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. His letters in each issue should receive 
careful and sympathetic consideration. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate of last 
week is an unusually interesting and important 
number, giving a report of the dedication of the 
new Book Concern building in Pittsburgh, with 
electrotypes of the structure, of the Eastern and 
Western agents, Dr. Smith, the editor, in his 
new office, Dr. Moore of the Western Chris. 
tian Advocate, and other dignitaries of the 
ehurch, 


The New York Observer says in its last issue; 


|“ Qelvary Methodist Episcopal Church, at 7th 





Avenue and 129th Street, the largest Protestant 
church in this city, Rey. Dr. A. B. Kendig, D.D,, 
pastor, has dispensed with its quartet choir, and 
has introduced congregational singing, which 
is led by a single soprano voice assisted by a cor- 
netist. Between seven and eight hundred peo- 
ple attend the Wednesday evening prayer-meet- 
ing in this church, and the Sundey evening con- 
gregations average 2,300.” 


Referring to the matter of taking the pledge, 
John B. Gough once said: “Ifthe pledge had 
been offered me when I was a boy in Sabbath- 
school, I should haye been spared those seven 
dreadful years.” 


At 10 o'clock Friday morning the following 
telegram was sent from this office to Rev. A. J. 
Hough, of Brattleboro, Vt.: “J.O. Peck dead, 
Ason of Vermont Methodism. Send poetical 
tribute quick.” Before ten o’clock the next day 
the poem on our first page was given to the com- 
positor to be put in type. In a letter accompany- 
ing the poem the author wrote: “ An excuse for 
writing it in an hour or two will save me from 
criticism.” We are confident that our readers 
will agree with us that no apology is required 
for such fitting and inspiring, if not inspired, 
lines. 


We shall publish, at an early date, two contri- 
butions from Dr. Abel Stevens, in which he dis- 
cusses with characteristic ability the place of 
woman in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
a letter just received from him occurs a para- 
graph so discriminating and appreciative that 
we yield to the desire to share it with our read- 
ers. He says: “Your course respecting the 
Higher Criticism is noteworthy, if not special, 
among American Methodist journals. Our peo- 
ple, especially our tens of thousands of studious 
young people, need to be prepared for the grave 
revolution which is near at hand in our old tra- 
ditional opinions. You are preparing them ju- 
diciously. Your English correspondent, Prot. 
W. T. Davison, is doing good work for us. 
American Methodism may have a more extraor- 
dinary work than ever, in the coming century. 
If any denomination can meet the coming crisis, 
it will be Methodism.” 


The commissioners of the Indiana, Southeast 
Indiana and Northwest Indiana Conferences 
again met at Indianapolis, May 15. A most grat- 
itying result was obtained. By a unanimous vote 
& plan for three Conferences for the State instead 
of four was adopted. The commissioners will re- 
turn to their respective Conferences with this 
plan. If an inspirational view comes tothe Con- 
ferences, and hearty concurrence is felt, the plan 
will move to rapid consummation. When com- 
pleted, it will eliminate the Southeast Indiana, 
and the three Conferences of the State will stand 
as the Indiana, the Central Indiana,and the North 
Indiana. The contentions of a quarter of a cent- 
ury will thus be happily ended. The commis- 
sion is composed of no novices, but of the best 
men of the three above-named Conferences. Dr. 
B. F. Rawlins, of the Indiana Conference, and 
the assistant editor of the Western, is the chair- 
man of the commission; and Dr. H. M. Middle- 
ton, the able presiding elder of the Crawfords- 
ville District, Northwest Indiana Conference, is 
the secretary of the board. This now becomes 
the absorbiag matter of interest in these Con- 
ferences. 


President Warren writes: ‘I have to dissent 
from so large a part of all that has been printed 
in defence of the Hamilton amendment and with 
so large a part of all that has been printed in 
criticism of it, that it is a pleasure to find in last 
week’s article by my friend, Judge Sibley, of 
Ohio, a paper with whose legal principles and 
careful deductions Ican most cordially agree. 
In go brief a treatment some sentences may pos- 
sibly carry a sense in the Judge’s mind different 
from that conveyed to mine, but as faras I ap- 
prehend!his meaning, he seems to me to present 
with uncommon clearness and correctness & 
number of points respecting which many writ- 
ers on both sides of the main issue have shown 
themselves confused and confusing. If the two 
parties on this matter can only get writers of his 
legal ability and rhetorical perspicuity to draw 
up first of all what the lawyers call an agreed 
statement of facts, think there will be little 
difficulty in ®@ perfect agreement as 
to the legality or \llegality jof the] challenged 
action of 1892. Certainly the difference be- 
tween Judge Sibley and the writer whose 
article called forth his contribution, is not as 
yet at all one of principles, but only one 
of facts. Had'the facts and the order of 
completed facts in 1888 and in 1892 [been as 
implied in the Judge’s article,and as he no 
doubt honestly apprehends them, I should be as 
prompt and emphatic as he in denouncing the 
final action. Wherein his apprehension of the 
facts differs from my own, I hope to show in 
some suitable form at some future time when the 
pressure of daily and nightly duties shall be less 
onerous upon methan in these closing weeks of 
the scholastic year.’’ 








General Conference M. E. Church, South. 
(Special dispatch to Zion’s HERALD.) 
Memphis, Tenn., May 21, 1894. 
The General Conference has completed the 
election of connectional officers: David Morton, 
secretary Board of Church Extension. H. ©. 
Morrison and W. R. Lambuth, secretaries Board 
ot Missions. W. D. Kirkland, Sunday-school 
secretary. S. A. Steel, secretary and editor of 
Epworth League. Conference will probably #4- 
journ Tuesday, the 22d, 8, A, STHBI. | 
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THE DEAD SECRETARY. 


HE Methodist Episcopal Ohurch has 
been startled at the announcement of 
the death of Rev. J. Oramel: Peck, D. D., 
corresponding secretary of the Missionary 
Society, at the Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 17. The illness which resulted 
in his death manifested itself but about a 
week before its fatal termination. He was 
at his desk doing his usual work on Wednes- 
day, the 9th inst. He was seized that night 
with illness which speedily developed 
alarming features, affecting the heart and 
lungs and other vital organs. Almost from 
the first it was apparent t very little 
hope could be entertained, and disease 
hastened to its sad consummation. He 
leaves a wife and two sons— Rev. George 
0. Peck, of Bay Shore, L. I., and Mr. Oarl 
Peck — to mourn their loss. 

Dr. Peck was born in Groton, Vt., Sept. 
4, 1886. His early life was spent upon the 
farm and in such other occupations as he 
found open to him until he was able to make 
his way to school, and afterward to Amherst 
College, where he graduated in 1862. He 
united with the New England Oonference in 
1860, and was stationed at North Amherst 
and at Chicopee Falls. After graduating 
he was stationed in Chelsea, where he ren- 
dered great service by his earnest and stir- 
ring appeals in behalf of the Union, enjoy- 
ing the confidence and high esteem of Gov. 
Andrew and other leaders of the State in 
those stirring times. He was afterward 
stationed in Lowell, Springfield, and 
Worcester. On leaving New England he be- 
came pastor of the Centenary Church, Ohi- 
cago, where his growing reputation was 
greatly enhanced by his able and successful 
ministry, after which he was transferred to 
Mt. Vernon St. Church, Baltimore, where 
he had a remarkably successful career, 
and was afterwards transferred to the 
New York East Oonference, where he 
was pastor of three important churches in 
Brooklyn— St. John’s, Hanson Place, and 
Simpson Church — and for time of Trinity 
Church, New Haven. While pastor of Simp- 
son Church he was sadly afflicted in the 
sudden death of his wife, who was a lady of 
most devoted and earnest character, great- 
ly beloved in all the charges in which she 
had been associated with him. This was 
followed by severe illness, which made it 
necessary for him to take a respite from 
work for a time. 

At the General Conference of 1888 he 
was elected corresponding secretary of the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and was re-elected in 1892. 
For twelve years he has been chaplain of 
the Fourteenth Regiment in Brooklyn, and 
was greatly beloved and highly esteemed 
by the members of the regiment. He was 
married a second time in 1891. 

His death closes the eareer of one of the 
most talented, earnest and useful ministers 
of our generation. As a pastor he was a 
model of diligence and careful attention to 
all within the bounds of his parish. It was 
his aim to edify saints, to awaken and 
bring sinners to Christ, and to inquire care- 
fully after members from other regions and 
bring them into church relations. In this 
line of work he probably had no superior. 
While he was pastor at Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, in a single period of three months 
he found between sixty and seventy per- 
sons in the neighborhood of his church with 
certificates from other churches and places 

they had left, and brought them into com- 
munion with hisown church. He waa in- 
defatigable in pushing all the, business en- 
terprises of the churches concerned, in se- 
curing subscribers to the church period- 
icals, and in advancing all the benevolent 
collections. As a preacher he was noted 
for the eloquence and power of his minis- 
trations; the energy of his whole being was 
thrown into his pulpit exercises. Doubt- 
less he might have spared himself from 
what seemed to many an over-exertion, 
butit seemed impossible for him to repress 

* the intense energy of his nature. He ad- 
hered closely to the plain teachings of the 
Word of God, proclaiming the necessity of 
immejiate repentance and faith in Ohrist 
and the willingness and power of Ohrist to 
rom ger all who come toHim. Great 

‘vals attended his ministry everywhere, 
and thousands of souls were brought into 
the church under his labors. He was very 
careful in instructing probationers, seeking 
to make them intelligent Christians, for 
which purpose, among other things, he pre- 
pared a series of lectures on the Pilgrim’s 
which he delivered to his classes 

of probationers and which were very help- 
ful to their growth in the religious life. The 
~ Concern at New York recently issued 
Probationer’s Companion”? prepared 











by him, with a summary of these lectures 
appended. 

At the time of his death he was putting 
through the press of the Book Concern a 
work on ‘‘ Revivals,” to which he had given 
much earnest thought and labor. 

When he entered upon the missionary 
secretaryship, he carried into it all the in- 
tense energy which had characterized him 
in the pastorate, and pursued ite duties 
with untiring diligence during the six years 
of his service. No officer of any bank or 
business institution of any sort was more 
faithful in his work at the desk than Dr. 
Peck; he was systematic in all the details 
of business, and had a horror of leaving 
anything undone that could be attended to. 
It was his custom to clear up the docket of 
each day before leaving the office. Added 
to this was the field work of visiting the 
Conferences, district conventions and mis- 
sionary meetings, and preaching missionary 
sermons and assisting in taking up the col- 
lections almost every Sabbath. His voice 
has been heard from Maine to Oalifornia 
and from the Canada border to the Gulf of 
Mexico. Like too many of our great public 
men, there can be no doubt that he over- 
taxed himself and drew too much upon his 
reserve forces; but he wrought gloriously, 
and his work is well done. He will hold an 
imperishable place in the history of the 
church he loved and which sincerely 
mourns his too early departure. 





Secretary Peck’s Conversion. 


Dr. Peck’s conversion was a little remarkable 
in some respects. Relating it to his congrega- 
tion in Springfield, Mass., a friend reported it in 
the Daily Union of that city, March 29, 1873, as 
follows : “On the 15th of September, 1856, I 
started up the mountain-side after the herd of 
cows. When about half way a terrible thunder- 
shower broke over the mountain and meadow. 
I took refuge in an old deserted house till the 
storm swept by. I was so high on the mountain 
that I could see the clouds lowering and the 
lightning darting far below me. While standing 
on the door-sill and watching the fearful thun- 
derbolts, the goodness of God in protecting and 

me with all I enjoyed, came crashing 
. Ina mo- 


My past life, the future, God’s claims, my pres- 
ent duty, swept before me likea panorama. I 
felt every nobler instinct and sentiment of my 
soul demanded of me to give myself to God’s 
service from that hour. The contest between my 
duty and inclination was. sharp but short. I 
dropped on my knees in prayer and made a con- 
secration of myself to my heavenly Father. I 
till my soul found peace and rest,through 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. When I 
storm had ceased and the sun was 
. Twas ina new world. I never saw 
beauty and glory in the face of nature be- 
The retreating storm, the gorgeous rain- 
the trees dripping snd glistening with 
through which the sun flashed, every 
blade tipped with diamond drops, formed 
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ured heart. From that hour new ‘purposes 
swayed me; new pulses stirred within me; new 
and better thoughts awoke. I was lifted out of 
old ruts, started on a new course, and was driven 
towards a new destiny. I was not frightened 
by the fear of hell, but melted by the thought of 
God’s goodness. There was no religious interest 
in the town, and no human agency employed to 
lead me to salvation. It wasallof God. By the 
grace of God alonelam what lam! To Him 
belongs all the glory of saving me from a sinful 
life and a miserable future. Since that hour I 
have never doubted God’s power and, willingness 
to suddenly and soundly change and regenerate 
the penitent sinner.” 


—— 


Personal Tributes. 


Secretary A. B. Leonard, his colleague, 
writes: — 

We are overwhelmed by the suddenness and 
the magnitude of the loss we sustain in the 
death of our colleague and dear brother, Dr. 
Peck. The fell disease that had been preying 
upon his vital energies for several years, long 
baffled by the great physical resources of ite vic- 
tim, marshaled all its forces for a final assault 
and carried the citadel as by storm. Now we re- 
call the fact that for several weeks before the 
final and overwhelming attack occurred, the 
Doctor seemed at times to be depressed and 
somewhat absent-minded, and upon a few ooc- 
casions he complained of not being well; but 
there was nothing that in any sense awakened 
our fears. 

But the blow has fallen, and we are over- 
whelmed with sorrow. Dr. Peck brought to the 
office of missionary secretary well-trained in- 
tellectual faculties, wide experience in church 
affairs, and a consecration to his new work only 
equaled by his devotion to the pastoral office he 
had so long and successfully filled. Of his great 
ability upon the missionary platform and in the 
pulpit, the whole church is aware. It may be 
truly said that he threw his whole soul into his 
work. 

But in fhe intimacy of the office relations we 
knew him best. Here he was always a brother 
indeed; manly, genial and warm-hearted, he 
drew us and held us as with hooks of steel. All 
our memories of official and social intercourse 
will be pleasant, and we deeply sorrow that we 
shall see his manly form and hear his cordial 
greetings no more. 


Rev. 8S. L. Baldwin, D. D., recording sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society, sends the 
following: — 

I respond cheerfully to your request for a few 
lines in regard to Dr. Peck. It was my privilege 
to know him for a number of years before I en- 
tered the missionary office. I had a high opin- 
ion of his pulpit ability and of his faithfulness 
and diligence asa pastor. I knew that he had 
been blessed with precious revivals, some of 
very remarkable power, in which hundreds of 
converts had been brought into the church, and 
that ‘having filled so many of our leading 
churches in different parte of the country, he 
must be s man of more than usual weight of 
character and of sterling ability. 

For the last six years I have known him in- 
timately through constant association in the 
work of the office day after day, He was ex- 





oeedingly genial in manner and kind in his tn- 








tercourse with us all. The earnestness of his 
nature was apparent in little as well as in larger 
things. He seemed literally to obey the injunc- 
tion, “‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might.” , 

To the department of Lands and Legacies 
which was assigned to his care in the office ar- 
rangements, he gave the most careful attention, 
keeping his eye closely upon the progress of 
each case, writing frequently to executors, to 
lawyers, and to friends and relatives, as the va- 
rious exigencies arising might demand, seeking 
in every possible way to secure the interests of 
the Society. His correspondence with mission- 
aries in India, Italy and Bulgaria show his in- 
tense and unceasing interest in the great work 
of our church in those lands. 

On the platform he was to be counted in the 
front rank of effective speakers. It was not my 
privilege to hear him often, but I enjoyed ex- 
ceedingly the few thrilling amd effective ad- 
dresses to which I was permitted to listen. Cer- 
tainly in his death one of the most faithful 
servants of the church has fallen. We mourn 
our loss and feel that there is a sad vacancy in 
this office where we were accustomed to see his 
cheerful face and listen to his brotherly words. 
His memory is precious. 


Rev. J. M. Durrell, of the General Mis- 
sionary Committee (First District), writes: — 


Dr, J. Oramel Peck was a taithfa! » ' - 
loved missionary secretary. For the past six 
years we have served together on the General 
Missionary Committee of the church, and I bear 
testimony to his unflinching devotion to the 
duties of his responsible position. Nature and 
hard work made him an orator. In the arrange- 
ment of matter he was careful about details, 
patient in listening to the recitation of needs, 
ready to receive suggestions, and skillful in an- 
alysing material and seizing the essential facts 
required for the proper presentation of the cause 
inband. Before an audience he was 4 giant, 
His mental grasp enabled him to keep the cen- 
tral truths of his theme before his hearers; his 
vivid imagination dressed his thought in meta- 
phors of rare force and beauty; and his warm 
heart baptized his topic with fire. When stand- 
ing on| the platform as the champion of mis- 
sions, his magnificent physique seemed to take 
on the strength of his moral sentiments, and the 
people were swayed, by the cadences of his won- 
derful voice, to tears or to hallelujahs. But the 
voice is hushed forever. ‘“‘ How are the mighty 
fallen!’’ Theailver cord is loosed, and “ the 
mourners go about the streets.’ 


Hon, Alden Speare, of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Missionary Society, thus fit- 
tingly characterizes his personal friend: — 


“How are the mighty fallen!” Aithough 
when in New York on Tuesday I learned 
of the iliness of our dearly beloved and 
highly respected missionary secretary, Rev. 
J. O, Peck, D. D., the announcement of his 
death fills me with sadness and regret. My ac- 
quaintance has not beén long with him, but to 
know was to love, and to know him intimately 
was to respect and admire. He brought to the 
discharge of his arduous and responsible duties 
&@ warm heart, a clear head, and a discriminating 
mind,and while his heart bled that the great 
mass of the church did not feel as he did the 
needs of the foreign work, he never tried to se- 
cure for those missions of which he had the 
personal charge any undue proportion of the 
amount to be distributed. 

He was chairman of the committee of Lands 
and Legacies —a committee whose responsibil- 
ities are large and delicate; and yet these mat- 
ters were managed with great wisdom and dis- 
cretion, While holding firmly to his own opin- 
ions as to right and duty, he ever recognized 
the fact that others were equally honest in their 
convictions, and where there was a difference, 
and one must be wrong,he realized that it might 
be himself. Therefore when a decision was once 
reached, whether in the general committee of 
the Board, or the special committees, he acqui- 
esced cheerfully,and put his best energies to 
the execution of what had been decided. 

Personally I looked upon him as oneof the 
ablest men in our denomination, and one well 
fitted by natural abilities and acquirements to 
fill the largest place in the gift of the church. 
But God’s ways are not ours, His wisdom is 
unerring, He doeth all things well, and we bow 
in humble submission to His decree. 


Hon. O. 0. Corbin, of the Board of Man- 
agers, says: — 

“ Dr. Peck was a man of heart as well as of 
head. My acquaintance with him dates back to 
his pastorate at Worcester, and it is the social 
side of the man that has the strongest place in 
my early thought of him. He was a man to love 
and to beloved. Iknew but little of him by 
his own fireside, but I have thought that the 
sweetest side of his character must there have 
been manifested. Asa member of the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society, I have 
often been brought in contact with him. There 
head and heart controlled the man. Possessing 
great power upon the emotional side, he yet was 
clear-minded, a safe counselor —one that could 
be trusted to advise rightly and to act wisely. 
He admirably maintained the d'~ 
sition, and uniformly imp: 
with his honesty of purpose au 1. 
accomplish the very best results in the very beat 
way. He was almost a model secretary, a grand 
Obristien, a manly man. To his personal friends 

[Continued on Page 13.) 
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The Sunday School. 





SECOND QUARTER. LESSON X. 


Sunday, June 3. 
Exod, 12: 1-14. 


Rev. W. O, Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED. 


I, Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text : [Christ our Passover t sacrGfieed for ws. 
—1 Cor.5: 7, 

2 Date: B. ©. 1491 (or B. ©. 1300 according te Brugsch) 
in the month of Abib(also called Nisan), the elesiag 
days of March and thejfirst days of April. 

3%. Place: The land of Goshen in Egypt. 

4 Connection: 1% is estimated that at least fifteen 
months intervened between fthe call of Moses and the 
Passover. The “plagues” occupy « large partof the 
interval — beginning with the turning of the Nile water 
into blood, and jfollowed by those of “frogs,” “ lice,” 
“ flies,” “ murrain,” “boils and bisins,” “hail,” “lo- 
ousts,” “ darkness,” and ‘ending with the mest terrible 
of all, the death of the first-born. During these plagues 
the king had been repeatedly humbled and compelled 
to entreat Moses to intervene and arrest the visitation; 
but the plague having been remeved, the king’s heart 
turned to flintagain, and his promises were forgotten. 
The final judg t now impended, which would cause 
such widespread anguish and dismay that even Pharaoh's 
heart of stone would melt and yield, The preparation 
for this fatal stroke and for the Hebrew deliverance is 


detailed in our lesson. 

56. Home Readings: Monday — Bxod, 19:1-14. Tuss- 
day — Exod, 12: 21-28. Wednesday — Exod. 12: 29-36, Thure- 
day — Bxod. 13: 3-10. Friday — Pasa, 106: 96-38. Saturday — 
Luke 22; 7-16, Sunday —1 Peter 1: 17-26. 


Il. Introductory. 

An event so momentous in the Hebrew 
annals as the Exodus from Egypt was not to 
pass without leaving ite mark indelibly 
stamped on the religious rites and calendar 
of the nation. The month of release was 
to be henceforth “the beginning of 
months,” the first in the sacred year. Ite 
annual return was to be commemorated by 
a festival which should enshrine perpetual- 
ly all the striking details of their mighty 
deliverance and of the divine mercy; a fes- 
tival which, by reason of ite atoning and 
memorial significance, was to be merged 
into the sacrament of the Supper, an insti- 
tution which until the end of time should 
keep in remembrance that “Ohrist our 
Passover was sacrificed for us,” and for the 
world’s redemption. 

On the tenth day of the month Abib each 





householder among the israelites was bid- . 
den to choose a lamb, perfect of ite kind, | 


‘a male of the first year.” If a household 
were too small to consume the whole, mem- 
bers of a neighboring family were to be in- 
vited. The lamb was to be kept apart un- 
til the evening of the fourteenth day, and 
then the selected victims were to be killed 
at the same hour by “the whole assembly 
of the congregation of Israel.’’ The house- 
hold priests were to catch the flowing blood, 
and with hyssop branch sprinkle it on the 
lintel and door-poste of the house — the di- 
vinely-appointed sign for the destroying 
angel on that dread night to pass over that 
house on his errand of death. The lamb 
was then to be roasted whole and eaten 
“ with unleavened bread and bitter herbs,’’ 
none of it to be left over until morning, but 
the remnant not eaten to be burned. Par- 
ticular directions were given, too, as to the 
manner of eating it: With girded loins and 
staff in hand, and feet sandaled — equipped 
for a journey —they were to “eat it in 
haste.” For on that night Jehovah would 
“execute judgment on all the gods of 
Egypt,” and the first-born in every house, 
from the palace to the dungeon, and the 
first-born of all cattle, were doomed to 
death. Nothing would avert the fatal stroke 
but the crimson sign on the door-poste; and 
the festival was to go down “ throughout 
the generatidns”’ as the memorial of the 
redemptive act.to which they owed their 
national existence, and a perpetual remind- 
er of the Lord’s power and mercy. 


Ill. Expository. 

1. The Lord spake —“had spoken.” The 
narrative goes back and records an order given 
before the last interview of Moses with Pharaoh, 
and before or during “ the plague of darkness.” 


2. This month — Abib, or Nisan, correspond- 
ing with parte of our March and April. “ The 
Hebrew months were lunar,and Abib was the 
month commencing with the new moon just be- 
fore, or just after, the vernal equinox” (New- 
hall). The beginning of months — the “head,” 
or “chief,” of months; “ not only the first in 
order, but the highest in estimation,” says 
Bush. It shall be first. — From this time Israel 
had a sacred as well as a civil year, the latter be- 
ginning in Tisri, or September, the former in 
Abib. 


8. All the congregation.— Murphy trans- 
lates, “‘ all the assembly,” and defines the term 
as “a definitely tituted body of men, vary- 
ing in extent from ten heads of houses to the 
whole of the men of Israel who were entitled to 
vote in a regular convention of the people. These 
were probably all the males above twenty years 
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of age. Between the full assembly and that of 
the heads of houses was probably the represent- 
ative convention, ot the princes of 
tribes, chiefs of families, elders and officers, each 
of which had its well-known province and func- 
tion. It appears, however, that the term ‘eld- 
ers ’ was often employed to denote the whole of 
these classes.” In the tenth day. — The plague 
of locusts lasted from the seventh to the tenth 


and the fourteenth day there would be opportu- 
nity to sanctify themselves for the solemn feast. 
A lamb — defined more explicitly in verse 5. A 
lamb for ajhouse. — The twelve tribes were di- 
vided into or classes, and these into 
“ fathers’ houses ” (smaller families), and these 
into separate households. “ The single house- 
hold formed the social unit in the subdivisions 
of Israel” (Murphy). Jewish tradition required 
at least ten, and not more than twenty, to form 
& paschal company. 

The arrangement by families looked toward the great 
fact of the original event — that Egypt was smitten by 
families. Its influence must have been precious through 
all the ages of Hebrew history in cementing family ties 
and sanctifying the family relation (Cowles). 

4,5. According to his eating. —The quanti- 
ty eaten, according to Jewish writers, must be 
equal at least to the size of an olive. Without 
blemish — perfect, having no injury or defect, 
and typical of “the Lamb without blemish or 
spot,” “ Christ our passover.” A male of the 
first year — “a male, the eon of a year,” literal- 
ly; meaning, somewhat under a year in age, or 
“from a month toa full year” (Murphy). The 
choice of a male may have been because it repre- 
sents the male first-born of Isrgel. From the 
sheep or goats. — In-later times the custom was 
to take the young of the sheep only, for this 
purpose. 


6. Yeshall keep it up — literally, “ it shall 
be to you for a keeping,” that is, singled out, 
keptapart. Fourteenth day.— The presence of 
the lamb in the household in the interval would 
be a visible token of covenant promise and mer- 
cy. The whole assembly of the congregation 
—acting as God’s priests and all at the same time 
— a simultaneous act of sacrifice, Shall kill it — 
& propitiatory, appointed, symbolical act. Death 
reigned in Egypt that dread night in the houses 
of both the Egyptians and the Israelites; only, 
in the first case it was the first-born that died; 
and in the latter the lamb, which took the place 
of the first-born. In the evening —“ between 
the evenings; according to Geikie, “ between 
the sunset and the appearance of the stars;”’ but 
according to Josephus, Maimonides and others, 
after the evening sacrifice (3 P. M.) and before 
sunset. 

The offering of our Lord on the self-same day is an im- 
portant point in determining the typical character of the 
transaction. Aremarkable passage in the Talmud says, 
“It was @ famous and old opinion among the ancient 
Jews, that the day of the new year which was the begin- 
ning of the Israelites’ deliverance outof Egypt, should 


in future time be the beginning of the redemption by 
the Messiah ” (Cook). 

7. Take of the blood.— It was not merely to 
flow, it was to be applied. Each householder 
was to use it for redemptive purposes. Two 
side posts, etc. — The door was selected because 
it wae the avenue of approach to the house. The 
posts and lintel (or upper cross-piece) were to be 
smeared, but not the threshold, lest the blood be 
trampled upon. ‘The door-leaf itself may have 
been in many cases wanting, and was always less 
permanent than the lintel and posts’’ (Murphy). 

That the amearing with bloed was to be regarded as an 
act of expiation is evident from the simple fact thats 
hyseop bush was used for the purpose (verse 22); for 
sprinkling with hyssop is never preseribed in the law 
except in connection with purification; whence the sense 
of expiation, Lev. 14: 49, seq.; Num. 19: 18,19. In Egypt 
the I lites had no altar, and for this reason 
the houses in which they assembled for the Passover 
were consecrated as altars; and the persons found in 
them were thereby removed from the streke of the de- 
stroyer (Keil). 


8. They shall eat of the flesh —“a figure of 
the participation of pardon, acceptance and full 
blessedness, consequent on the atonement being 
made and the law being satisfied” (Murphy). 
Roast with fire. — All the details are minutely 
specified. The lamb was to be roasted whole, 
thus preserving the flavor and strength of the 
meat; not a bone of it was to be broken. It was 
probably held before the fire upon a spit, which 
in later years and among the Samaritans was 
cruciform in shape. With unleavened bread — 
the sign of hasty departure. No leaven was al- 
lowed in the houses of the Israelites during the 
days of the festival. Says Murphy: “ Leaven is 
@ mass of sour dough in which decomposition 
has set in, and is, therefore, the symbol of cor- 
ruption (1 Cor. 5: 8). Hence unleavened bread is 
the emblem of purity and life.” With bitter 
herbs — rather, “ on bitter herbs,’”” which formed 
the basis of the meal and symbolized the bitter- 
ness of their bondage. 

The solemn eating of the lamb by the several families 
was a further token of their inward obedience and con- 
formity to God's law. The lamb of the first passover was 
intended not only to save the Israelites by its sprinkled 
blood, but also to give them strength for their journey 
by its flesh which they ate. So the atonement of Christ 
has for usa double object — to redeem us from death, and 
to strengthen and refresh our souls in the new life of 
faith (Millington). 

9 Eat not of it raw.—The directions are 
very precise. Their haste, or anxiety, must not 
hinder suffieient cooking, Sodden — “ boiled,” 
past participle of ‘‘ seethe.”” Head, legs, pur- 
tenance (R, V., “the inwards” ).— Nothing 
was to be severed or removed, net even the in- 
testines. Says Jacobus: “No bone was to be 











broken, as @ prophetic symbol of Christ. The 
whole Christ and the whole church are denoted.” 

At Gerisim the Samaritan community rushes for- 
ward,andas the blood flows from the throat of the 
slaughtered lamb, they dip their fingers inthe stream; 
and each man, woman, and child, even to the child in 
arms, is marked on the forehead with the red stain. On 
the cruciform wooden spit —this we know from Justin 
Martyr was the practice in ancient times, and the Chris- 
tian spectator on Gerizsim starts as he sees it at this day 
— on the cruciform spit the lamb is left, after the man- 
ner of Bastern feasts, to be roasted whole during the re- 
maining hours of the day (A. P. Stanley). 

10. Let nothing remain. — The lamb was so 
sacred that what was not eaten must be burned. 
Note fragment must be left until the next day, 
lest it be applied to profane or superstitious uses. 

11. Thus shall ye eat. — This attitude and at- 
tire of haste, necessary for the first observance, 
was omitted by the Jews in later times, but are 
scrupulously practiced by the modern Samari- 
tans in their yearly festival. The Lord’s pass- 
over — a festival instituted by God Himself to 
commemorate His sparing mercy. ‘So ever will 
the God of judgment pass over the soul marked 
with the blood of the spotless Lamb”’ (Newhall). 


12. I will pass. —The tenth and last plague 
was to be executed by Jehovah himself without 
the intervention of Moses. Man and beast — 
an awful and significant judgment, threatening 
the annihilation of the animal race. Against 
all the gods of Egypt.—Their impotence was 
to be signally demonstrated, and the power of 
Jehovah was to be magnified. “The bull, the 
goat, the ram, and other animals were deified by 
the Egyptians. The king was also regarded as 
an impersonation of the sun-god” (Murphy). 
If this Pharaoh was Mepephtah, as some of the 
later Egyptologists maintain, there is a striking 
confirmation of the truth of this history in the 
case of the king. A monument records that 
Menephtah during his lifetime lost his eldest son 
who bore the same name as himself. Says Geikie: 
“ This prince, associated with him on the throne, 
is commemorated on a colossal statue of his 
father now in the museum in Berlin. He is ‘the 
Ursus snake on the front of the royal crown; the 
son whom Menephtah loves, who draws towards 
him his father’s heart; the royal scribe; the 
singer; the chief of the archers; the prince Men- 
ephtah.’” 

13,14. A memorial—of a terrible crisis in 
the history of God’s people, of a supernatural 
and mighty deliverance, and a symbol not to be 
mistaken of the spiritual redemption accom- 
plished by “the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” 


IV. Illustrative. 

1. One act more remained of the sublime 
drama, by which these mighty revelations 
should be brought home to the hearts of all Is- 
rael. The Pharaoh, still obdurate, was to be 
humbled to the dust by a judgment so terrible 
that he would gladly resign the contest with 
Jehovah, and let the race whom so awful a power 
so championed, “go, altogether; thankful to 
be rid of them, and even “thrusting them out ” 
from the Nile valley. But thus to abase the 
Pharaoh was to degrade the national idolatry in 
his person, for he was, himself, the incarnation 
of the great sun-god Ra. 

And now, as the first step towards an inde- 
pendent national organization under Jehovah, 
their invisible King; as the formal {naugura- 
tion of His worship as the national God, and in 
recognition of their emancipation being due to 
Him alone, a sacrificial feast —the Passover — 
was instituted. But, first of all, the date from 
which their year began was changed; for it was 
fitting that the deliverance of the nation should 
open a new era. It was the time of the earing 
of the wheat —almost our April—and, hence- 
forth, the month, known from this as Abib— 
the “earing” — should be the first of the eccle- 
siastical year. Hitherto they had contented 
themselves with the Egyptian calendar, which 
began about, the time of the summer solstice, 
when the Nile was rising, and harvest is over 
in Palestine. From this time, however, all con- 
nection with Egypt was to be broken off, and 
the commencement of the sacred year was to 
commemorate the time when Jehovah led them 
forth to liberty and independence (Geikie). 

2, One can well conceive, when the angel 
swept through the whole length and breadth of 
that land, in some still, dark and silent night, 
and when nothing was heard without but the 
rush of his pinion, and nothing was heard with- 
in but the wail of neighbors that lamented the 
dead that should live no more, how the parents 
rushed forth from one home to seek the sympa- 
thy of the next, only to meet the next neighbor 
coming to seek sympathy from them; the very 
silence and the very secrecy, and the universal- 
ity of the stroke, increasing the awful national 
confusion that fell asa thunder-bolt on every 
household; till at last one wild and piercing 
wail rose from every family of every Egyptian 
throughout the whole land. And the sun of the 
next day rose upon a city wrapped in sackcloth, 
and upon homes that echoed lamentations and 
crying; and all Egypt felt that a blow was 
struck in comparison with which all their previ- 
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of the house; and wherever that was, 
id not dare to enter (Cum- 
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THE Tuerda. For nearly forty years “ Brown’s 
CaMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRIOR ”’ has 
been recommended by dentists and recognized 
as absolutely safe. It thoroughly cleanses and 
preserves the teeth and keeps the gums in a 
healthy condition. Avoid imitations. 
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Frofoundly Grateful 


Symptoms of Cancer Re- 
moved— Rheumatism 
Cured 


A Chicago Clergyman’s Faith in 
Hoed’s Sarsapariila. 
“0. L. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
“ Dear Sirs: I am profoundly impressed with 
the medical virtues of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was threatened with cancer, and dis 


places. The cancer was appearing on my lip. 
Providentially I obtained a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, and by the time it was gone, the 
bad symptoms had nearly disappeared. I have 
used four bottles, and I believe it has 

Saved Me From Premature Death. 
Iam now almost 73 years of age and EI werk 
Mkeatiger. And I kmew that Hood’s Sar- 
saparilila has had much to do with my vigor an 
strength. I recommended it to my wife, who 
had suffered so much with rheumatie troubles, 


Hood’s*** Cures 


as also with female weakness. In two years 
she has used about three bottles of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and today, and for the last six 
months, she seems like a new being. Weare 


Hearty and Robust 
as the young people who live with us. We do 
want the afflicted to know what Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has done for us, and I feel it a duty to let 
people know in this way of the help obtained. 


With srateful acknowledgement to C. I. Hood 
&Co.” Rev. O. H. PowER, 2924 Hanover Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Get HOOD’S, 


Hood’s Pilis are the best after- dinner pila, 
assist digestion, cure headache. %c. per bez. 








Advice to Dyspeptics. 


— Dyspepsia andits causes. Experience’of 
a suff . Liver plaint a twin disorder. Con- 
ettgaticn a result of Srepepeie. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. 

JOHN H. MoALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 











BUBIER’S LAXA' TIVE SALZ. 
= Constipation - 
Siek-headache, Bili H 

— 60 66 cts. — 


jozen. 
Write for descriptive pam hlet, testimonials, vte. 
BUBIER’S LAXATIVE SALZ 
Sent by mail to any address in U.8., 60 cts. 


ORDER OF 
Nathan G. Bubier, Ph.G., Lynn, Mase. 
FOR SALE BY 
Wm, H. Schieffelin, N. Y.; G. 0. Goodwin, Outle 
r & Kilham, Boston; :Geo. A. Kel 
Pittsburg, Wholesalers. Retail Drug, 
supplied by these houses. 


CHOLERA 


I have a sure, tried, proved 
and guaranteed cure for Hog 

which has s the test for 
six years without failure, that 1 know of, but has effected 
thousands of cures. My father Sos nator) a 


e lost a t many hogs and chickens 
of this remedy. 81 wil buysonough of the ngre- 
cov remedy. will buy eno of the - 

ante trom to 7 hi I 


y 8 to cure os. 
= A the rom pe ond Sanity ~ to any ones 44 
cents (stam en), which is nothing comparedh 
real worth "0 Le 
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isen in this town. Addtess aed 

Mrs. RACHEL V. THOMAS, 
? Cowarts, Alabama. 
Agents wanted at once. 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH. 


Sent to any part of the country. - 
Cheapest and Best Method 
discovered. Whole can be cured $2 
. A cure guaran or mone sg 
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THAT “DEADLY PARALLEL” AGAIN. 
Rev. R. L. Bruce. 





just the opposite of what you desire to accomplish; tack on the proviso that if 
the amendment fails then the opposite shall prevail; secure the opposition of one-fourth of the 


members of the Annual Conferences or one-third of the ensuing General Conference, and ! 
the work isdone. Let us try thin “easy method.” » presto 


eee ee 





wuereas, the claim is made by the Judiciary Commit- 
General Conference that women are now ineli- 
Eats membershi: in the lay electoral and General 


nferences; 

Resolved, 1. That we submit to the Conferences 
the ropoaliion to amend the een mg ag 
wae ew And said male 
wimbers,” after words, “ tes for an 
Annual Conference,” so Ly it will of more 
than two lay d — an ul and 


said delegates 

Revol ved,t5. That if the amendment so submitted does 
votes of three-fourths of the 

pylon pres Conferences and two-thirds of the Gen- 


eral Conference, te cai ead the asco nee. 


ble shall be 
may include men and women, and thus be in 
rwony with th 


vol 
rule shall be so construed t 
e legislation of previous General Con- 
ferences. 


ofeant tout Rate may ember fe 


5 be used in 
1, we submit to the Annual 
to of 
ig" Withg trast ast "hae is 
as oe be used in ‘cmon of foea Je 
inoluding ds a 2 


Resolved, 6, That if the amendment so submitted does 
ot tis Caneat Bontonaceat tae Fesna,of,tnt embers 
Ann of the ° 
eral the claim set forth in the above 
ainble shall be ¢d/odged votd. and ane rule 


t dancers, : . 
th as be tn harmony es ye a 


Warranted equally effective for all the ills that Methodisttpolity is heir to. 


St. Albans, Vt. 





THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. 
(Editorial in Divine Life tor May, written by Dr, Lowrey.) 


N the March number of Divine Life f pub- 
lished an article under the title of “ With- 
drawn,” in which I mentioned the fact that Rev. 
J.N. Short and Rev. Joshua Gill, of the New 
England Conference, had withdrawn from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and united with 
the Evangelical Association. For my remarks, 
in reference to the Evangelical Association, I 
am criticised by a preacher of that denomina- 
tion from Tiffin, Ohio. I privately promised 
him a correction if I had made any misstate- 
ments. I find, however, no serious mistakes, 
and certainly no culpable misrep tati 
But that my words may not be misconstrued, I 
reproduce all I said touching the Evangelical 
Association. My words are these in the March 
number: — 


“ Tt is reported that Rev. J. N. Short, of the 
New En Tand Conference, has withdrawn from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and joined the 

lical Association. Rev. Joshua Gill, also 
land Conference, and 
Witness,some time 
withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal 
urch and united with the same denomina- 
tion... I believe the Evangelical Association has 
no church in Boston or elsewhere in New En- 
othe roximate cause of these secessions, ac- 
cord report, is proscription on account of 
devotion to holiness. We trust the — is not 
ve sim- 
iastical 
hat _ an et 
should be made that it grows out of © on 
tothe spread of holiness. We cannot believe 
that the New eee Conference or the 
land Methodists are averse to holiness or the 
diffusion of its sweet experience. Isolated in- 





Sith, ‘toe fed or operation 
its. or 
aed by ae Oe latter ch 
B ical Associa’ is nearly as old as 
Methodism, being —— in with Jacob 
Albright as ite first on The 
is modeled after the polity of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. In doctrine it is the ; 
and yet, after the run and labor of nearly a cent- 
ury, it enumerates Cay! about 70,000 members. 
In the North and East it has searcely af - 
They differ from the M. E, Church in that the 
bishops are elected every four years. Whether 
this isan improvement is more than doubtful. 
Only a few Bae since two of their bishops had 
serious difficulties growing out of elections and 
fa corm claims; nor has it appeared that 
y accentuate holiness or 6 the 
experience. With all our faults and kslid- 
ings, the Methodist Bplses Church is the 
most spiritual church 
body affords half the o 
Scriptural holiness. We do not impeach 
zealous brethren. min 
has a right to seek new pastures at his own op- 
—- and the church forsaken should o yah 
prey that he may find them green 


Thave since received a private critique from 
thesame minister. He complains that I mak¢é 
fearful misrep tations, notably in placing 
the membership at about 70,000, and, according 
to them, so small a footing in the North and 
Eest. Let meexplain. Not having the recent 
statistics of that denomination at hand, I exam- 
ined McClintock & Strong’s Cyclopedia. I[ 
found this authority put their membership at 
65,000. Iwas surprised to find it so low, and 
Wishing to make it as high as fact would admit, 
T added 5,000 on my own responsibility, suppos- 
ing the church had grown that much since the 
article in McClintock & Strong’s was written. 
I theretore placed their membership at about 
70,000, using the word “about ” intentionally, to 
make room for a higher figure. My critic says 
“they have 150,000.” A pamphlet sent me 
credits them with 145,000. The truth I imagine 
is, that they do not themselves know their ex- 
act numbers, as they have had recently a seces- 
sion of 30,000 members. 

McClintock and Strong no doubt were in 
‘ror; and lam glad to know they have 145,000 
“sthe pamphlet states, or 150,000 as my critic 
claims. My critical brother thinks I am dis- 
Posed to belittle his denomination. He never 





you, and behold 
Ye are this day as the stars of heaven for multi- 
tude.” Then I would pray with Moses: “The 
Lord God of your fathers make you # thousand 








times so many more as ye are, and bless you as 
He hath promised you.” 


with them 30,000 members. The ‘question now 
is, have all gone who were infected with opposi- 
tion to sanctification? Antagonism to holiness 
is like hydrophobia. It bites and leaves its vi- 
Tus to develop in after years, Let not those who 
meditate a leap into the fold of the E 
Association deceive themselves with the hallu- 
cination that to make such a transition is to em- 
igrate toa very Beulahland, The east wind of 
New England is a soft zephyr compared with the 
blizzard that has swept over the Evangelical 
Association ‘against entire sanctification, Let 
the “ Historical Review,” by their Bishop Bow- 
man, go out of print as soon as possible; it will 
not serve as @ magnet at all to draw off our 
burning advocates of sanctification. 

Nor is the range offered by the Evangelical As- 
sociation for spreading Scriptural holiness at 
all equal to that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The highest number claimed by them 
is 150,000, while Methodism counts her adherents 
by millions. Itis true, the wide world stands 
open as\widely before the lesser as the greater 
church; but sanctification is mainly inculcated 
upon believers. Nor have we anything to hope 
from their aggressive force. Is 150,000 all that 
we can expect after the faithfal labors of nine- 
ty-four years ? My critic thinks that I under- 
rate his church, and in doing so I reflect upon 
such men as Brothers Short and Gill. I do not. 
Indeed, I think them fortunate to get such an 
accession, and believe, if they get a sufficient de- 
tachment like them, their numbers will be 
trebled in a few years. 

I said it was my impression that the Evangel- 
{cal Association had no footing in Boston nor in 
New England; I am now informed I was mis- 
taken — but how? A letter lies before me from 
& Methodist minister in Boston; he writes: 
“They have 8 societies in Boston and vicinity. 
They station 12 ministers in New England. 
They (Evangelical Association) have done this 
in eleven months.” Thus, it is proven the 
Evangelical Association had no footing in Bos- 
ton nor in New England eleven months ago. 
These odds and ends have been picked up since 
our industrious seceders have left us. Our 
statement was true, but now needs correction. 
And if they grow without playing into the hands 
of malcontents, and build up a church out of 
raw material, we can only rejoice. 

But secession in connection with holiness we 
must depreeste. There is a widespread belief 
that the agitation of holiness as a specialty 
breeds discontent and censoriousness, which 
ripen into disaffection, and finally go to seed in 
schism. This was predicted twenty-five years 
ago, when the great revival of holiness began in 
the church. Fortunately, we have had no di- 
vision until this splinter of secession flew off. 
We deplore it, not because it oan do the church 
much harm numerically, but because it will 
bring the cause of holiness into disrepute. In 
this way our seceding brethren will do more in- 
jury than they can repair in a lifetime. All the 
advocates of entire sanctification and witnesses 
thereto will be looked upon suspiciously, though 
there is notadrop of secession blood in their 
veins. Wesleyan holiness was not and is not 
schismatic. It was not in Wesley, and will not 
be in his true followers. 

I would remind those who are tempted for any 
cause to secede, that God does not bless seces- 
sions — He cannot, for a secession proper is based 
upon the vicious principle of tearing down one 
church to build up another. Protestantism was 
not a secession: it was a reformation, and God 
blessed it. The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, was not a secession strictly —it was di- 
vision. They went off under « pian of separa- 














gument used by the Apostle Paul to prove the 
existence of carnality in certain believers is 
that divisions take place among them. He says: 
“Ye are yet carnal, For whereas, there is 
among you envying and strife and divisions, 
are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” (1 Cor. 
8: 8.) 

It must not be understood that in these re- 
marks against secession I extenuate slurs at 
holiness, or gibes at those who preach Wesleyan 
doctrine on the blessed theme. It may be held 
that outspoken aversion to sanctification has 
done more to start this incipient secession than 
énything else. “Let us keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, and love one an- 
other out of a pure heart, fervently.” 








NOTES FROM JAPAN. 
Rev. David 8, Spencer. 


HE question of greatest excitement in Japan 
just at present is concerning the political 
absassination of Kim Ok-kyun, the Korean ref- 
ugee who has found an asylum in Japan for ten 
years past. The deed occurred in Shanghai, 
China, to which place the noted Kim had been 
decoyed upon the pretence of meeting a friend. 
Present advices show that the Korean Govern- 
ment had a hand in the plot, and it is not at all 
certain that China did not herself aid the thing 
through influential officials, Many of the Jap- 
anese are very much wrought up over the mat- 
ter, and it is worthy of note that the very men 





who have figured largely in the recent anti-for- 
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effort to get the remains of Kim brought to 
Japan, and build a monument to his memory on 
Japanese soil. 

A recent official report shows that on Decem- 
ber 31, 1892, there were 42,899 doctors in Japan, 
which is a doctor and a fraction for every thou- 
sand people. There were also of midwives 1li- 
censed by the home office, 1,486, and of those li- 
censed by local offices 31,530. Apothecaries 
numbered 2,836; drug-stores, 13,225; druggists, 
1,875; public hospitals, 198, and private hos- 
pitals, 378. Many of these doctors are thorough- 
ly well-equipped men,and not a few of them 
have received their medical training in America 
or Burope. Let those interested consider 
whether medical missions are much needed in 
Japan. 

American papers are already commenting on 
the fact that the triumph of radical principles 
in the late elections in Japan is of great impor- 
tance. It means, say they, that the next Parlia- 
ment will make things much more favorable for 
foreign residents in this country, and conse- 
quently aid the work of missions here, It would 
be more in harmony with the real condition of 
things in Japan to prophesy that no one can tell 
at all what the next Parliament will do, and that 
no special relief is likely soon to come to foreign- 
ers residing here unless foreign powers will do 
their part to hasten treaty revision and give to 
Japan her just rights. She has suffered long 
enough. 

If asked what poverty means in Japan, the in- 
vestigations;made recently by a philanthropic 
Japanese will furnish a reply. He has found 
many families within a small area who are about 
as near destitution as it is possible to get. Such 
persons count themselves fortunate if they can 
scrape together each a pittance of 1.3 sen (about 
7 mills) to buy two meals, Two or three rainy 
days in succession leaves them wholly without 
food. These are not beggars, but belong to the 
working classes. As for clothing, their condi- 
tion is equally terrible. Out of 520 families only 
0 have a futon(wadded quilt used fora bed) thin, 
and made of rags patched together to cover the 
whole family of four or five members, Presum- 
ably the rest have nothing. What these people 
long for is a war, a fire, a pestilence, or a famine, 
A fire will give them work, or they may glean 
something from the ruins. A famine, cholera, 


and the like means large schemes of out-door re- 
lief, in which they may be included. 


Nagoya, Japan, 








As well might we expect vegetation to spring 
trom the earth without the sunshine or the dew, 


as the Christian to unfold his graces and ad- 
vance in his course without patient, persevering, 
radent prayer. — Abbott. 





O not be deceived.—The following 


brands of White Lead are still made by the “Old Dutch” 


process of slow corrosion. 


They are standard,and always 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


“ ANCHOR " (Cinci: 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY” (Pittsburgh). ‘‘ KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
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PERSONAL TRIBUTES. 
(Continued from Page 9.) 





— and but few men possessed more —his death 
brings a great sorrow; to the church « great 
loss. 


Rev. A. L. Cooper, D. D., of Newport, Vt., 
writes: — 

“ Vermont Methodism remembers with tender 
gratitude and reverence that Dr. Peck was her 
own son. He was fitted for college at Newbury 
Seminary. While at the Seminary he began to 
exercise his gift as a preacher by holding  meet- 
ings as he had opportunity in the surrounding 
towns. From the first he had large personal 
magnetism, great freedom of utterance in his 
address, and in his later years great clearness in 
his religious experience as well as earnestness in 
his work. He was thoroughly evangelical in his 
preaching and apt in the use of incident and an- 
ecdote in illustrating and enforcing gospel truth. 
These qualities gave him large power over his 
audiences. His self-reliance and pushing qual- 
ities, together with other natural gifts, to 
which were added large educational advantages, 
made him a leader in the churches he served and 
fitted him for the broader field to which he was 
called in his later years. 

His eminent talent as preacher and pastor, 
and especially as a revival preacher, attracted 
the attention of churches outside of his Confer- 
ence, which sought and secured his services — 
in Chicago, Baltimore and Brooklyn; while this 
larger acquaintance with the churches and Con- 
ferences prepared the way for his vall to the mis- 
sionary secretaryship in 1888. Until he entered 
upon the work of missionary secretary he mag- 
nified the office and work of the pastorate, and 
notwithstanding his great usefulness in this 
broader field, the most eminent record of his 
life will be written concerning his great success 


as asoul-winner in the regular pastorate of the | 


Methodist Episcopal Church. He had qualities 
that fitted him forany position in thecharch and 
ite work, but whatever he was or could be else- 
where, in this field he was pre-eminent. Few, if 
any, have excelled him in the uniform success 
that has attended his ministry and the largeness 
of the work resulting from his labors. 

Late in the sixties I first heard him preach at 
Barre, Vt. (where his father’s family then resid- 
ed), at a quarterly meeting of which I oad charge, 
and I was impressed with the readiness with 
which he gained the control of the hearts of bis 
congregation and the ease with which he held 
them to the close by his large and earnest sym- 
pathy and his happy illustrations as well as by 
the clear presentation of the Word. The im- 
pression received at that time me to ex- 
pect the large results that have followed his la- 
bors. He has frequently been called to his native 
State to lecture and to hold missionary conven- 
tions, in addition to his visits to the Conference 
sessions in his official capacity, and he has been 
more than welcome. He has always rendered ex- 
cellent service for the cause. His native State 
will do him honor, 


Funeral Services. 


The funeral services were held at the Hanson 
Place Church, Brooklyn, Saturday, May 19, at 
2pP.M. Bishop EK. G. Andrews presided, and read 
the sentences from the ritual as the remains were 
borne down the aisle. The Scripture lessons 
were read by Bishop C. D, Foss and Rev, Sand- 
ford Hunt, D. D. Tender and sympathizing 
prayer was offered by Rev. A. B. Leonard, D. D. 
A memorial minute adopted by the Board of 
Managers of the Missionary Society was read by 
Dr. 8. L. Baldwin. Rev. Geo. P. Mains, D. D., 
made a brief address on behalf of the Long Island 
Preachers’ Association. Dr. Bonnell read reso- 
lutions adopted by the official board of Hanson 
Place Church. 

Bishop J. M. Thoburn spoke especially of the 
work of Dr. Peck in connection with the mis- 
sions in India — saying that he was peculiarly 
fitted for it in three particulars: 1. He believed 
in the missionary enterprise, as Carey and Coke 
and Judson believed in it. 2. He was no pessi- 
mist, but had the firmest faith that all power 
was given to Christ, and that victory was sure 
tocome. 3, He had the facility of acquiring a 
perfect knowledge of the work committed to 
him. Allusion was made to his proposed trip to 
India, where thousands of native Christians 
would have welcomed him; but he will be in. 
heaven to welcome them 4s they arrive. Every 
evening the sun sets, it goes down upon fifty 
heathen who have during the day given up their 
idols. The number will greatly increase; aud 
when the history of the work in India is writ- 
ten, Dr. Peck’s name will have a prominent 
place among the agents in its redemption. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley sketched with a master 
hand the life of Dr. Peck, from his early boy- 
hood, his struggles to secure an education, his 
honorable graduation from Amherst College, 
his successive pastorates in the New England 
Conference, Chicago, Baltimore, Brooklyn and 
New Haven. He spoke of the wonderful reviv- 
als which attended his ministry, of his remark- 
able power in prayer, and characterized him as 
a star in our denominational firmament, 

Rev. Dr. George E. Reed, president of Dickin- 
son College, said he had comefrom his distant 
home out of love for this man, whom he revered 
asatather. Hespoke feelingly of Dr. Peck’s 
faithful labors with him in his young manhood, 
wher for three hours on one day in 1864 he talked 
with him, seeking to bring him at once to Christ, 
and succeeding. It was a warm, tender and 





slowing teibate, which bronght tear to many, 


"Chaplain MoCabe made reference to the last 
sermon on which Dr, Peck was engaged, and 
which was to have been preached to the 14th 
Regiment, of which he was chaplain, last Surttiay 
evening, He paid an affectionate tribute to the 
constant fellowship of his colleague, and to his 
noble work. [The full text of the Chaplain’sad- 
dress follows this report.] 

Rev. Dr. Wm, V. Kelley spoke of his closing 
hours. He said that they had lived under the 
same roof for the last six months. For two 
months past Dr. Peck had had a longing for rest. 
This strong man had vaguely felt that he must 
have change and rest. This had intensified his 
disappointment in-not being able to go to India. 
In these last months there had been an increased 
mellowness and gentleness in his life. Had he 
known that he was making his farewell saluta- 
tions he could not have made his life more ten- 
der and affectionate than he did, with words 
full of cheer and mirth and good-will. He re- 
ferred to the great labor which Dr. Peck had be- 
stowed upon his book on Revivals, now going 
through the press— working often until mid- 
night upon it. No farewell messages were given. 
His distress was so intense and incessant as to 
prevent much conversation. Then, too, he re- 
fused tothink of himself as a dying man-— 
fighting strongly for life, and saying to his wife: 
“Don’t worry, my dear! I’m going to pull 
through this attack.”” Then the anodynes made 
necessary by his sufferings made it impossible 
for him to talk much. Everything that his two 
sons and his fond wife could do was done. He 
said to her: ‘ Your care and nursing have pro- 
longed my life for four years,’ The best medic- 
al skill was of no avail, Whenthe sunshine of 
the new day was coming in,hesoftly fell on sleep, 
This great worker entered into the realms of 
rest. This valiant soldier passed on and up to 
make final report to the Captain of his salvation, 
and to lay all his trophies down at the Master’s 
feet. 

There was appropriate singing during the serv- 
ices; and at the close a vast concourse passed by, 
and looked for the last time upon the face of this 
honored minister, whose remains were then 
borne to their resting-place in Greenwood Cem- 
etery. Rev. Drs. C.C. McCabe, W. V. Kelley, 
A. B. Leonard, Louis Albert Banks and 8. L. 
Baldwin took part in the services at the grave. 
Rain had fallen during the afternoon, but the 
rays of the sun fell upon the grave as the last 
services were being performed. The pall-bearers 
were laymen from the three Brooklyn churches 
of which he had been pastor. The officers of the 
14th Regiment, and Gen, McLeer, commanding 
the Brigade, who was colonel of the regiment 
when Dr. Peck became chaplain, attended in 
uniform. The main floor and gallery were filled 
with a deeply-interested audience. 





Funeral Address of Secretary McCabe. 


Only ten days ago Dr. Peck sat in our office 
attending to his work. He called me to him, 
and said: *‘ Chaplain, I fear I will not be able to 
go with you to Detroit for the 20th of May. 
Better provide some one to fill my appoint- 
ments.’’ I was startled at the look upon his face 
while he was speaking. It had not occurred to 
me, as yet, that he wasa stricken man. We were 
all to be at Detroit tomorrow. We had been 
assigned to various churches, and we were to 
have a great mass meeting Monday night in 
Central Church. Instead of being in Detroit he 
will be spending his first Sabbath in the city 
not built by hands. Instead of listening to my 
poor voice leading the multitude in song, he 
will be listening to the song of the redeemed 
upon Mount Zion. 

I stood beside his bier day before yesterday, 
and when | turned down the covering to see his 
face, I was amazed at the vision of it. Such a 
triumphant smile is frozen there. It is the smile 
of gladness and surprise with which I have 
often seen him greet friends who came suddenly 
into his presence. { thought of Mrs. Curtiss, of 
our North China Mission, who, a few weeks ago, 
when dying at Peking, after a paroxysm of great 
suffering began suddenly to clap her hands soft- 
ly and say, “ Why, Dr. Pilcher, 1am so glad to 
see you!” Dr, Pilcher, the John Fletcher of 
our, North China Mission, had died about a 
month before. There must have been some radi- 
ant form infinitely dear to Dr. Peck to have 
called to his features that smile of joyful greet- 


But it does not seem to us that heaven needs 
him so much as does the church on earth. “‘ God 
can bury His workmen and yet carry on His 
work.” S80 Hecan; but our grief is none the 
less when a standard-bearer fainteth in the 
midst of the battle. We loved and trusted him 
so. We had for hima sense of comradeship, a 
shoulder-touch feeling which can only come 
from mutual testing. 

Tt is not easy to really get acquainted with 
men; toclearly discern their faults and excel- 
lences. To be associated together, as we three 
men have been for the past six years,in one 
great work, is to make real acquaintanceship 
possible. I can say of Dr. Peck, “ I know him.” 
When the General Conference of 1888 elected 
him missionary ‘secretary, the choice was most 
agreeable to me. I felt that a:mighty re-entorce- 
ment had come into the Missionary office. He 
took hold of the work at once with all the en- 
ergy of his nature. When he was elected, J. M. 
Phillips suggested that, in the division ‘of the 
work, to Dr. Peck should be assigned the de- 
partment of “lands and legacies.” This was a 
Wise suggestion. In ten years $1,034,805 has 
come to us from bequests and the seles of land. 








The collection of the money nvolves» carefal 
correspondence and a thorough 


the laws of many States. Sag eaten oa 


this work a carefully-trained legal mind. He 
formed his opinions at the bar of his ergo 
after a skillful cross-questioning of 

reason. Seldom did the Board, in bee pce are 
many legal minds of the first order, have cause 
to change any of his decisions. It was such 
comfort to me to know that by my side was a 
man who would neglect nothing, who would 
guard, in every case, the interests of the Mis- 
sionary Society. 

But India was his chief joy. That mission was 
under his care. His desk was near to mine. Oft- 
en in opening his foreign mail he would break 
the work-a-day silence which reigns in our of- 
flee by crying out: ‘‘ Hear, Ohaplain, just hear 
this!” and then he would read of the wonderful 
work of God in India. No one could see his face 
at such a time and not feel that the man’s soul 
was in his work,and that his heart beat sacred 
music with the onward march of Zion. 

Italy was also in his field, The building of the 
Book Concern in Rome was an enterprise that 
kindled all the enthusiasm of his soul. 

He loved little Bulgaria, which never yet has 
been brought to public notice by a great pente- 
cost, such as India and China are having today; 
but his faith in final succesé was unabated to 
the last. 

As an administrator Dr. Peck was eminently 
successful. He was careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking. He saw, through our united efforts, a 
quarter of a million of dollars added'to the an- 
nual income of the Society, and he was longing 
tor the time to come when brightening financial 
skies would warrant us in lifting the cry: “A 
million and a half for missions.” 

It is well known throughout the church that 
Dr. Peck was writing a book on “ Revivals.” 
Among the last acts of his life he corrected and 
revised the proof of it...He wrote it at a white 
heat, as if half-conscious that this was his last 
message. From the closing chapter 1 quote as 
follows: — 


“ Do you desire to be a soul-winner? Will you 

pay the pele ? ~—? consecration to mee ep 
com: trust in God Sapitis tereetiee 1 de- 
pendence upon the Holy Spirit for power — 
Ero thee terme. Will you meet them? Then be- 
gin at once. Fresh from your closet start upon 
your mission. a 
consc and will of the unsaved or to arousea 

sleeping church witha bugle-blast from heaven. 
pastoral call, i 


to 
win or comfort a soul. Go on undaunted and 
undoubting in the blessed work. Tell all 
iscouragements. Re, gad He will dispel hom 
“You are learni ing t he art of soul-winn 
© — make you an 








he highest 
yas —— souls 
able to give you. The secret of the 
Tord will be discovered.’’ 

These are solemn words. They come to our 
ministry as the last message of our departed 
comrade. Through the book it may that, like 
Samson, he will slay more in his death than in 
his life. While we mourn our loss, let us rejoice 
that he was with us so long. He at least is sat- 
isfied. 

Dr, Peck was a great lover of our hymns. 
Bonar of Scotland has written one that might 
well be sung as his requiem today. It is upon 
the text: ‘I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with Thy likeness.’’ 

“ When I shall wake in that fair morn of morns, 
After whose dawning never night returns, 
And with whose glory day eternal burns, 

I shall be satisfied. 


“When I shall see Thy glory face to face, 
When in Thine arms Thou wilt Thy child embrace, 
When Thou shalt open all Thy stores of grace, 
I shall be satisfied. 


“ When I shall meet with those that I have loved, 
Clasp in my eager arms the long-removed, 
And find how faithful Thou to me hast proved, 
I shall be satisfied. 
. 


“When I shall gaze upon the face of Him 
Who for me died, with eye no longer dim; 
And praise Him in that everlasting hymn, 

I shall be satiafied.” 
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of the cle as a means of physical 
culture to any other means 
in use at the present time.” 


POPE MFG, CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. O£TROIT. 
CHICAGO. DENVER. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AARON R. GAY & CO., _ 
Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., Boston, Mass, 
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A DAY vith BIRDS and FLOWERS 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 
Scripture Readings. 
A BsravuTirvt, 16 Pacr sy | 


rhe Praise 
Ne. 12, For Children Children’s Day, 
By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
$4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 Bast Wh St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 











JUST ISSUED! HULL’S 


Children's Day Service 


No. 10 for 1894. 
THE BEST NUMBER OF THE SERIES. 
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SEA VIEW HOUSE. 
Old Orchard Campground. 


J. M. WOODBURY, Proprietor, 














for Young Folks. For use in public and 
schools, and the home. T; Drills,ete. 


Ball Fossina, 





A lesson in geography, cents. 
Series of evolutions, @ cents. 
Kiaitnang ting tr wea, 75 cents. 
Parasol! Maroh and Drill, 50 <+*. 


ofthe in Drops, A motion song, 30 cents. 
rine and Drill, « cents. 
one with tableaux, go cents. 


Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, a= 
The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
and encore. Very entertaining. 50 cents, 
Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, Abit 
time costumes. 0 cents, 


es, Littie Walters, rll 


urks, 50 
i'm Ashamed to Look my Dotty tr in ‘the Byes: 
A cute song for & bright little girl. go cents. 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
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10.30 a. mi, in Trinity Ohurch, May 97 
Annual meeting of Boston South 
at Trement St. Church, June? 


Joint meéting of Min. Asso’n and Bpworth 

League, at ist M. B. Oh., Manchester, N. H., Jume 18, 14 
st, Johnsbary Dis. Pr’s M’g, at St. Johnsbury, June 18-15 
Norwich Dis. Min. Asso.,at Mystic,Conn., Jume 18, 19 


‘portland Dis. Min. Asso., at Eliot, June 18-20 
Providence Min. Asso., at Centreville, June 35, 26 
| North’n New England Chautauqua Assembly, 
at Fryeburg, Me., July %-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 3 
«  Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-13 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 
port, Me., Aug. 13-17 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-19 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-36 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-35 
Hgppine AGADEMIA: 
Summer School, July %3-Aug. 11 
Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 
Olcremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 71-38 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 97-8ept.1 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 


Rev. John @ollins, Somersworth, N. H., Box 448. 
Rev. 8. P. Heath, Penacook, N. H. 

Rev. M. W. Newbert, Sprague’s Mills, Me. 

Rev. M. J. Talbot, Cottage City, Mass. 


Money Letters from May 14 to 21. 

AG Austin, B W Allen, H D Adams, H B Adams, 
H B Allen, W P Arbuckle, 8 Amidon. T Butterworth, 
Wm Butler, © F Barrett, David Barnes. H P Chapin, 
© H Cole, M B Orawford, Mrs A W Case, D H Chase, 
Arthur Cobb, T EB Charles, Mre Susan Came. Mrs 0 
Damon, H Davis, W RB Davenport, oo pyre’ Ju 
Eastman. © J Fowler, J M Frost, P M Frost. © EB 
Grover. J E Hawkins, J P Hooper, AJ Betch, BO 

rw 





Holmes, Willis Hare, Mrs H Jack OFL 
Mrs 8 E Lord, EB D Lacount. Mrs E MolIntire, 
Morgan, B M Mitehell, John Morse,fJ P Miller. OJ 
North. Miss A L Oakes, John Oldham. # E Philli; 
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8G Pellett. Mrs E Ray, George P Rowell & Oo. @ x | 


Stockwell, G M Smiley, A G Small, F A Sawyer, G H 
Smalley, BE W Sharpe. EB F Thempson, A G Taylor, 8 L 
Tillinghast, W T Tupper. A D Vail. 8 G Waldron, Mre 
BM Watson, A H Wyatt. 


DOVER DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MERBTING, at Galis- 
bury, Mass., June 18, 19. 

Monday evening, lecture on Martin Lather, Dr. W. W. 
Ramsay, of Boston. Tuesday evening, sermon, O, B, Hall. 

Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., Is Modern Humaaitarianism the 
Best Exponent.of True Christianity? Webster and Dook- 
rill; Should we have a Revival of Preaching of the Law ? 
Quimby and Copp; True Ministerial Dignity, D. J. Smith 
and Tyler ? Should the Hamilton Amendment Prevail ? 
Bowler and Cole; Duty of Our Pastors Concerning the 
A. P. A. Movement, Spalding and Searle; Is the Sermon 
en the Mount still Applicable and Obligatory ? Ollley and 
A. L. Smith ;,‘ Coxeyism " and its Significanee,Miller and 
A. G. Smith; Out-door Summer Services: Methods end 
Resulta, Whiteside and J.T. Hoeper; Our Camp-meet- 
ing: How to Make the Best of,It, Folsom, Fowle, Collyer, 
Spencer, and general Giscussion. | tal 

First paper limited to fifteen minutes; others to ten 
minutes each. 

District Bpworth League at same place, June 2. 

G. W. Norris, for Com, 


BOSTON SOUTH DISTRIOT BPWORTH LEAGUE. — 
Annual Convention, June 7, afternoon and evening, at 
Boston. 








Leagues. Ques 
tien-drawer, arranged in departments and conducted by 
Revs. 0, L. Goodell, W. I. Haven, F. N. Upham and E. M. 
Taylor. “ Aspiration Meeting ” in the evening; address 
by Rev. Henry Tuckley, of Springfie}d, Mase. Plan for 
ea enthusiastic and helpful convention. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE MINUTES. — The 
Minutes for 16 are now ready. Priee to 
PREACHERS, 15 cents per copy; if sent by mall, rwarrr 
cunts, Asthe advance orders have nearly exhausted 
the edition, it will be well for those who have not 
pe or who wish to increase their order, to do so at 
ence. Address Onas. R. Macus, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


CLASS OF 184, WESLEYAN UNIVSRSITY, — Mem- 
bers of this class are urgently requested to be present 
&t the next Commencement. On Tuesday, June %, there 
will bea meeting of the class, on the occasion jof the 
fortieth anniversary of our graduation. 

©. D, Fess, Pres. 





W. 7, Hint, Bec. 

AUGUSTA DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION, 

&t Monmouth, Me., June 4-6. 

Summons: Monday evening, 8. Hooper; Tuesday even- 
LS 

YER SeRvick: Tuesday morning, B. V. Davis; 
Wednesday morning, A. B. Clark. 

Essays: The Practical Preacher, 0. 8. Cummings, J. 
Nixon, 0. A. Laughton; The Ideal Pastor, ©. A. Brooks, 
H. L. Orockett, ©. M. Abbott, SuNDAY Somooms: The 
Graded System, ©. F. Parsons, H. A. Clifford; Bvangel- 
istie Work, R. 8. Leard, B. Geary,D. RB. Ford; Boys’ Brig- 


ade, F. B, ©. A. Williams; Evidence of Personal 
Se 
Her , a 

Tue Raine’ Con ; RR. ford Mrs. O, ¥. Parsons. 
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M. D., of Rome, N. ¥. Circulars 


The Value of Good Bread 
{s appreciated by every one, but so few are able to se- 
eee eraly good results. This is often due to the 
that when milk is used the character of it is exceed- 
variable; by using Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream you willevercome this difficulty. Try it. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is vitaliging in its effect on the nervous system. 











It has bee En 8aLEM, Mass., March 7. 

n mon: ince 

*s Balam for bronchial aimoulties. t have been 
cured, and I ch cay one 

8am saved me Seow trouble to use it. ’s Bal- 

lite mas tured brit suffering, and sometimes my 


Yours truly, Prawx Hiscox. 





Malaria is one of the most insidious of health 
oyers.. Hood’s Sarsaparilla counteracts its 
deadly and builds up the system. 








—™M — In this city by 

enti. ey 
ae v4 J May 3, by 

hey. B, Matthews, G a of Bahean HC, 





' NOTICE.—A revival meeting will begin May 90 under 


the direction of the City Point Church. A tent capable 
of seating one thousand people will be ereeted. en? 
4. H. Weber of Ohio will be the efficient 


W. A. Woon, Pastor. », 


COMMENCEMENT — EAST MAINE CONFBRENOB 
SEMINARY.—unday, June 3, 7.90 p. m., Baccalaureate 





ination of classes. Tuesday, 3p, m., Annual Address, by 
President Whitman of Colby University; 7.30, Com- 
mencement concert by the Lotus Glee Club of Boston. 
Wednesday, 9.30 a. m., Commencement. 


Bucksport, Me. 


BOSTON SOUTH DISTRICT.—A meeting of the Dis- 
trict Stewards will be held in the Committee Roem of 
Wesleyan Hall, May 29, at 3.30 p.m. Will pastors please 
notify the district stewards ? ©. 8. Roemnes, 








TO THE PASTORS OF THE NEW ENGLAND OON- 
FERENCES,— Dean Breranen: I am authorized to 
assist any of you in presenting the work of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society and lifting the collection. Itis our 
habit to sing some of our Southern songs and speak of 
the work among both races. We will go to any part of 
the Conferences, provided we can get two or more 
chances to speak on the Sabbath. Have a number of 
appointments already, but would like te perfect our plan 
80 as to avoid traveling unnecessarily. We are of no 
expense to the churches save the matter of entertain- 
ment. Please address me at Fall River, Mass. 

Guo. M. HaMian. 


Business Rotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 











Dean's Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure Rheumatism 


| and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 





STRONG’S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. 

Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
eto, 

Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity — all 
baths and all remedial 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 








NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE ~ CHURCH AID A8- 
SIGNMENTS. — The follewing assignments for Church 
Aid Collections were ordered st the annua! meeting, 
held May 2, 1894: — 

To ATLaNnTic — Peeple’s Charch, Winthrop St., Dor- 
chester Oburch, Allston, Roslindale,B. Douglas, Whitins- 
ville, Uxbridge, Franklin, West Quincy, Mattapaa, South 
Walpole. 

To Boiuston Squares — Temple St.,Tremont St.,Baker 
Memorial, Milford, Stanton Ave., Hyde Park, Jamaica 
Plain, Parkman 8t., West Medway, Oity Point, Brook- 
Mane, Shrewsbury. 

To Wuer Roxsury — St. John’s, Highland Church, 
Bromfield St., Hopkinton, Holliston, Westboro’, West 
Medway, Dorchester 8t., Oxford, Upton, Wollaston, 8t. 
Andrews, Dedham, North Grafton. 

To Worcester Orry Missions —The churches in 
Worcester and Webster. 

To THE NORWEGIAN AND Danion OuuURCH IN ConcoRD 
— Cencord, Monument Square, Trinity, Clinton, Berlin, 
Cochituate, Sudbury, East Pepperell, Fitchburg (First 
and West), Graniteville, Maynard, Hudson, Leominster, 
the churches in Lowell, Lunenburg, Townsead, Oakdale, 





Pri » kbottom, West Chelmsford, Graniteville, 
ayer. 

To Newton HIGHLANDS — Howton, Cambridge and 
Somerville church rib , Natick, Sax- 





onville, Waltham (First and Emmanu- mI), Watertown, 
Weston, Winehester, Woburn, South Framingham. 

To Livpg~x — Maiden Centre, Maplewood, Belmont, 
Everett, Faulkner, Saratoga St., Meridien | &t., Winthrop, 
Orient Heights, Walnut St., Mt. 
Wakefield, Medford, Melrose. 

To HiouLanps (Lynn) — Common &t., St. Paul's, South 
8t., Boston St., Maple 8t., Trinity, Broadway, Peabedy, 
Bast Saugus, Cliftondale, Marblehead, Prospect 8t., Riv- 
erdale, St. Lake’s, Swampscott. 

To p—L , Bradford, Groveland, By- 
field, Washington St. and People’s Charch (Newbury- 
port), Ipswich, Lafayette St., Wesley Church (Salem), 
Tapleyville, No, Andover, Beverly, Stoneham, Rockport. 

To CuterTer — Blandford and Russell, Bernardston and 
Gill, Charlemont, Chester, Chicopee, Chicopee Falls, 
Coleraine, Conway, Easthampton, Florence, Greenfield, 
Holyoke (Appleton St. and Highlands), Leyden and Bast 
Coleraine, Northampton, Savey Circuit, Shelburne Falls, 
Southampton, 80. and West Worthington, the churches 
in Springfield except Asbury and 8t. Lake's, Westfield, 
Williamsburg, South Deerfield, South Hadley Falls. 

To Fespive Hitts—Ambherst, Belchertown and 
Dwight’s, Bondsville, East Longmeadow, Enfield, Feed- 
ing Hills, Granville and West Parish, Glendale and 
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POINTS CONCERNING CHILDREN’S 


DAY. 
Rev. ©, H, Payne, D. D, 
Tis desirable thet all Methodist young peo- 
ple should understand the origin, history, 
and objects of that day which bears their name 
on the Methodist calendar and is devoted espe- 
olally to their interests — Children’s Day. 

1. It originated in connection with the cele- 
bration of the centenary of Methodism in 1866. 
In that year the Sunday-schools of Methodism 
started a commemorative fund, to be known as 
“The Sunday-schoo!] Children’s Fund.”’ The 
Object of the fund was “to assist meritorious 
Sunday-school scholars in obtaining a more ad- 
vanced education.’ In order to perpetuate and 
increase this fund a happy inspiration led the 
church to propose that one day should annually 
be given to the children. 

2, Children’s Day is, therefore, specifically 
educational in its purpose, and should be held 
to its original design as the ocoasion for raising 
funds with which to assist in the education of 
worthy Sunday-schoo! scholars. 

3. The day should be utilized for the purpose 


to seek higher education, 

4. The exercises of the day should never be al- 
lowed to degenerate into the frivolous or the lu- 
dicrous, We can never accomplish the great ob- 
jects proposed by the use of cheap, trashy, and 
flashy exercises. 

5. It is emphatically a connectional day, and 
the great connectional facts and features of the 
occasion should be kept before all the Sunday- 
schools of Methodism, To use this great connec- 
tional day to raise money for local purposes, 
however worthy such purposes may be, is not 
only unwise, but unjust to the whole church, and 
to the thousands of youth whose interests are so 

related to its 


proper observance 
t is a day of great, nana stage 3 ‘There 2 
domaine ot ‘ime int 100000 “pon f 28,000 

day-schools, with 2 fous peo} ie, 
brought under the in sy of a service that 
seeks to inspire them with high copuntcens and 
noble ) , and to lift loftiest 
° 


should be willi: ing to let such an cecasion pass 
without the - efforts to teeeove it to the 
fullest extent ade 
7. The Board of Bauoation seeks to utilize 
this day for the high ends contemplated by the 
spares in emails ng it. It ats iy Trams 
lore our you: con- 
necti ob} ote ieinaliy”contem and 
aim at the highest excellence in respect to to liter- 
ary and religious qualities, at the same time that 
they are je attractive by various pkgelont , dialogues, ad- 
dresses, emblems, and various pays ical represen- 
tations that constitute an object lesson ym 4 
outh of the church. Last year nearly e 
undred thousand programs prepared by = 
Board were sold. 
a We should keep the church informed as to 
ood work already 1 lished. Tell the 
yout of any Sunday-school in Methodism that 
Sunday-school Children’s Fund is their 
fund; that it is doing a great work over the wide 
world j shat ta it has = 
ouse peo ng 
vanced stueelon: that last year 1,416 students 
were aided by this fund in overa hundred differ- 
ent schools located in every part of the world; 
that these men and women are preparing to be 
ministers ‘oma missionaries and teachers and 
Christian workers; that t 
selves, and many of them living on less than 
seventy-five cents a week—tell them these facts, 
and there will be no lack of funds. 
9. ae oe! ea Meme in Methodism 





5s financial pressure, it 
nod ce fourteen hundred young le 
will to abandon their studies if there 
should oe A in the collections. Aim A oo 
cure at least an average of ‘‘a dime 
scholar,’’ and there will be no falling of, | but 
rather a cheering increase in the contributions | 
next Children’s Day. Avoid all extravagance, an 
taken from these noble youth ‘0 
be expended in pastese decorations. 
10. The exercise for next Children ‘s Day, June 
10, is entitled he Obareh of the Future.” It 


ht conceptions o mission and 
if ope and to Inepire them bem) of ndble pur fy 
ir fathers,and 


ee ee urch of the 
success 
poke carey ie than it he ochiowae in . . if 
school in Methodism will use exer- 


cise it ts believed that it will help t to make the 





Hampden, Ludlow, Mittineague, Monson, Pelham and 
N Amherst, Southwick, Asbury and &t. Lake's 
(Springfield), West Springfleld, Wilbraham. 

To Waren — Ashburnham, Athol, Barre, Brookfield, 
Chariten City, East Templeton, Gardner, Hubbardston, 
North Brookfield, North Dana and North Prescott, Phil- 
lipston, South Athol, Southbridge, Spencer, Wales, Ware, 
Warren, West Brookfield, West Warren, Winchendon. 

The following votes were passed, of which brethren 
taking the collections are requested to take special no- 
tice: 1. That reports shall be made to the secretary of 
the a nia, before the session of Conference of the 

te subscribed, and amounts due 
from | p Merenl 2. That applicants confine themselves 
to the territory assigned them. 3. That we repeat the 
before given to applicants that go money 
by them is to be used to pay the expenses of 
‘out all is to be devoted to the purpose fer 

which aid is asked. ’ 





Gxo. 5. OnADBOURN®E, Bec’y. 


he future what we fondly hope it 
may be. And Ste Bg Sunday-schoo! will carry 
out the disci Epa, take a collection 
solely for the Sun¢ y-echoo! Children’s Fund 
and ~ «+ y on, undiverted and undivided as re- 
quired, to the Board of Haucation, 150 Fifth Ay. 
ae Sad, York, thousands of young hearts w 
thereby be made —— Thole church will 
reap the blessed itage. 

















of stimulating the young people of our church | 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkaltes 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 


Butler’s Bible Works. 


Mr, 8. B. Grant, of 72 Mount Vernon St,, has in his Ppos- 
session for disposal five volumes of Butler's Bible Works 
unused, which will be sold very cheap. 


. Wonderful | Revelation to Man, as 
How Bovssied fe n the Heavens. 
Send Stamp for Key to Knowledge. 
PLANETARY Pus. Co., 0 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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COMMUNION WARE 


IN PURE SILVER OR PLATED. 


Special reductions from prices to struggling 
churches. Write for a price list. Mention 
Zion’s HmRaup. Address HUNT & EATON, 
180 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SIAN FOLDING BATH CABINET. 
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CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tuomas W, SILLOWAY. Cpereh pzehttect. No. 10 Park 
Room 8, Opp. Prov. RB. R. 8 1“ a. 


Mr. Billoway's lo dines in remodeling church 
enables him vA eave und utilise all the valuable parte of 


© pro to 
ene os 4 tenders his services to committees who 


ce econo: 
feeds vie visit to the precbioes will be made, and an opin- 
4 and advice given, on receipt of « letter se request- 
ing. 

















Absolute Purity Guaranteed. 


Responsible physicians have lately said that th® 
purest and most economical is 


Liebig COMPANY'S | | 





Extract of Beef 


i Free from fat and gel- 
atine, of fine flavor, its ex- 
oellence never varies. 

















SUMMER VACATION 


Among the Lakes and Mountains of‘ 


VERMONT. 


There is no section in the Country that possesses such 
DsLiGuTrUL SoeweRry. Ite MouNTAINS are GRAND and 
BEAUTIFUL. Ite Formers are as health giving as the 
ADIRONDACKS, and ite Rivers and LAkEs CHARMING. 
The Proronmseus Suones of LAke CuAmPLAtw afford 
delightful sites for Corraons and Camps. 


The Central Vermont R.R. 


Presents the beauties of the above ina New Illustrat- 
ed Pamphiet entitied “ Summer |Homes Amono THE 
Gupew HiLLs or VERMONT AND ALONG THE SHORES OF 
Laks O#AMPLAI¥,” containing a selected number of the 
best family homes for the entertal tof 8 
Guests. Prices, 84 to @10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. 

MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
T. BH. Hawiey, N.B.P.A., or 8. W, Cummines, G, P, A. 
* 980 Washington 8t., Boston. St. Albans, Vt. 
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Our Bork 2 Table. 
A ¢qratntonss Minory of A eters elacers 


Smith: Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Tigert’s book is at once a history and an 
argument: A history as it furnishes a variety of 
interesting and often new facts, and an argu- 
ment as seen in the selection, juxtaposition and 
manipulation of the facts. In becoming a his- 
torian he unfortunately does not cease to be an 
advocate, showing great expertness in weaving 
into the web of facts his own interpretations, 
and then passing them over as grave historic 
judgments. Asa constitutional historian he is 
defective in the true historic sense, The judicial 
equipoise, the breadth of view, the capacity to 
appreciate all sides of a question and to hold the 
balances even against prejudice and predilection, 
are conspicuously wanting in him, if we may 
judge from his book. Facts are seen through a 
colored medium and viewed from a single stand- 
point, The world moves on, but the author re- 
mains stationary. As he has not traveled away 
from “the forties,’’ his historic deliverances are 
reckoned from that notable and stormy decade. 
In reading him, we are often reminded of the 
venerable documents of fifty years ago. The 
tresh flow of new ink cannot deceive us as to the 
obsolete ideas underneath; old things con- 
stantly start up from under the mellifiuous sen- 
tences of the modern historian, The history, 
when carefully examined, is found to be the 
ecclesiastical lawyer’s brief, with an imposing 
title prefixed. 

The defect of the book comes out in the first 
sentence: ‘ Since 1744 the two constant factors 
ot Methodist polity, (1) the superintending and 
appointing power, and (2) the consulting body 
called the Conference, have been continually 
operative.”” These he regards as fundamental 
and constitutional. As either of these factors is 
modified, the whole system is changed. The 
quiet assumption that these factors are balanced 
and co-ordinate forces; that they must exist 
side by side with somewhat equal vitality and 
inherent energy; that the appointing power has 
rights ranking with the Conference aud enabling 
it to stand on its own base, runs through the 
entire book. The assumption is untrue to the 
facts of history. These were never balanced and 
co-ordinate factors; one or the other has always 
been exclusive in its high claims. Look a mo- 
ment at the facts of history. 

From the establishment of the Conference in 
1744 to the execution of the “deed of declara- 
tion” in 1784, John Wesley was the highest 
authority in universal Methodism, His will 
was the supreme human law. Louis XIV. was 
not more absolute in France than was the 
founder in the societies of Methodism. He held 
more than imperial sway. In him was the ab- 
solute power; but it was power used so unself- 
ishly and justly that men delighted to obey. 
But under the velvet glove was the iron hand. 
The centre of power was in Wesley, He was the 
substance, while the Conference was the merest 
shadow, phantom, simulacrum and intangible 
semblance. In an important sense Wesley was 
the Conference. The preachers came at his call 
and subject to his order; they came for counsel, 
not to vote. In America down to the date of the 
Christmas Conference in 1784, the control of the 
founder was as absolute as in England. Through 
the broad realm Wesley’s word was law. So far 
as any original authority is concerned, the 
American Conferences of the period were 
mere preachers’ meetings, centres of goodly fel- 
lowship, nothing more. 

But on the assembling of the Christmas Con- 
ference all this was changed. Wesley had been 
the substance, and the Conference the shadow; 
but now the Conference became the real and 
supreme substance, and Wesley the shadow. The 
founder was now allowed to give counsel and ad- 
vice, and the Conference could accept or reject 
as it pleased. The Conference accepted Thomas 
Coke as superintendent and Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vasey as elders; but when Wesley, 
in 1787, requested the election of Whatcoat as 
a superintendent, the request was refused and 
the name of Wesley was stricken from the Amer- 
ican Minutes. This act was a full declaration of 
independence. The Conference, in its very or- 
ganization, became the supreme governing body 
in American Methodism. What Wesley intended 
in the reorganization of 1784 is not material to 
the case; what the Conference voted, and that 
only, became law. The ordination of Coke by 
Wesley did not make him an American bishop; 
the ordination was worthless until the act was 
ratified by the vote of the General Conference, 
That vote made hima Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; without it his authority 
would have been unrecognized, for the Confer- 
ence had supreme legislative, executive and 
judicial authority to govern the church. It alone 
could make rules and regulations and select the 
agents for their execution. The agencies created 
by the Conference could be controlled by it. 

To this rule of subordination ourauthor would 
make an exception in favor of the bishops, who 
are regarded as a co-ordinate branch of the gov- 
ernment. The founders and fathers of the de- 
nomination were strangers to this view. They 
regarded everybody in the church as subordinate 
to the supreme governing body. Asto the bish- 
ops, Coke and Asbury, in their “ Notes on the 
Discipline,” declare: “The American bish- 
Ops are as responsible as the other preachers. 
They are perfectly subject to the General Confer- 
ence.” So far from being a co-ordinate branch 
of the government, they are placed under its 
authority and ordered to obey. 

But the burden of Dr. Tigert’s book is to show 
that the subordinate factor, the episcopacy, ‘is 





co-ordinate with the governing body — a view 


we cannot in the least sanction. The bishop is 
the creature of the General Conference; and 
what the Conference can create, it can also de- 
stroy. The power to do the one confers the in- 
defeasible right to do the other. To make good 
this theory of the Church South, he appeals to 
certain precedents in the earlier, undivided 
Methodism. But the precedents he claims are 
exceptional and not representative facts; they 
are facts, so far as they are facte at all, in con- 
travention of the fundamental principles of the 
church, 

The author makes very much of the authority 
Mr. Wesley communicated to the American 
bishops. But; as we have just said, Wes- 
ley’s ordination was not a material matter; 
what made Coke, as well as all his successors, 
American bishops, was the election by the Gen- 
eral Conference. The election was the ma- 
terial element in the case, the ordination a mere 
incident. 

In 1807 four of the seven Conferences voted in 
favor of a delegated General Conference. Néw 
York, New England, the Western, and South 
Carolina voted solidly for the new measure, 
while Philadelphia, Baltimore and Virginia 
opposed the centralization of power. The in- 
stanee can hardly be claimed as a Southern 
against a Northern vote. The centre voted 
against the extremities, for the reason that the 
central Conferences, which could always be 
present in the General Conference, felt no such 
need of a representative body as did the ex- 
tremities. 

But Dr. Tigert’s controlling precedent is found 
in the struggle over the elective presiding elder- 
ship in 1820-'24. The resolutions in favor of 
electing presiding elders, passed by the Confer- 
ence of 1820, were suspended by the same body 
until 1824. In the interim Bishop M’Kendree 
took the resolutions around to the Annual Con- 
ferences —a proceeding disapproved at the time 
even by that high churchman, Rev. Joshua 
Soule, as a stretch of episcopal prerogative. The 
General Conference recommended that a test of 
constitutional questions be found in the Annual 
Conferences, but the measure was lost before 
those bodies. In this troublous period of 
1820-'24, the author claims that “the work of 
division” between the North and the South 
“was really accomplished,” thusantedating the 
division a score or more of years and finding the 
cause of division in the constitution rather than 
in slavery. Even if his view be conceded, the 
difficulty is only removed a step further 
back. What made the difference of view, on the 
constitution, between the North and the South, 
was the slave institution. 

In conclusion, we must regard Dr. Tigert’s 
book as an attempt to read into the his- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
interpretations of the Church South. The book 
is really an electioneering document rather than 
& grave constitutional history. The author is in 
search of valid reasons for the continued inde- 
pendent existence of his church. In these days 
ot widespread liberty, it does not sound well to 
say a Christian church is based on its defence of 
human slavery; to say the separation is based 
on constitutional views will sound much 
better. We approve his taste, but cannot con- 
cede that he has made out his case. His facts 
afe non tative, and in so far worthless. 
The facts that establish a constitutional inter- 
pretation must be facts in harmony with the 
principles of the constitution itself. 

The book has some new, though not revolu- 
tionary facts, is spiritedly written, and, while 
wrong in its main purpose and purport, has some 
interesting and suggestive chapters. But want 
of space forbids further enlargement. 

"pr A Wilbur Ketcham: Now York, Price, sb 7” 

Dr. Findlay’s work is one of the best —— the 
kind. As an introduction, it furnishes, in a 
clear and compact form, all the important 
facts about the man and his works. The results 
of wide and careful investigation and much 
learning are given instead of the processes. The 
chapters are continuous and readable. The book 
will prove acceptable and useful to both preach- 
ers and teachers in the Sunday-school. The 
wheat is sifted from the chaff and prepared for 
easy and profitable use. 

Tasie. "Harper & Brothers: New York. Price Se 

“ Abel Forefinger,” one of the volumes in 
“ Harper’s Young People Series,” is a tale of ad- 
venture in the West Indies. The author knows 
how to raise and maintain expectation. The in- 
terest in the search for Abel Forefinger is kept 
up from the first day to the last. In the long 
cruise from island to island the reader is able to 
make the acquaintance of most of the natural 
and artificial curiosities of the region. The best 
evidence of the value of the story is found in the 
interest with which the narrative is followed by 
the young. We have heard it read to a child 
who followed the unfolding with the utmost 
enthusiasm. 











Magazines. 


—— Music for May has a symposium on “ Pia- 
no Touch,”’ participated in by Carl Faelten, Con- 
stantin Sternberg, W. H. Sherwood and others. 
Marion Dickinson has a complete story, “A 
Cello.” The number has other good material. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Emil Paur. 
(Music Magazine Publishing Company: Chi- 
cago.) 

—— The Review of Reviews tor May has every 
matter of the hour worth knowing. It contains 
a résumé of the best. The death of David Dud- 











ley Field serves as a text forthe four brothers. 
The character of Kossuth is ably given, with 
portraits. The “ Progress of the World” con- 
tains all the news worth keeping. ‘ The Lead- 
ing Articles of the Month” gives important 
snatches from the reviews. (Review of Reviews: 
10 Astor Place, New York.) 

—— The Methodist Magazine tor May is unus- 
ually good. The editor continues his delightful 
sketches of “Tent Life in Palestine,” and gives 
us the “ White City through the Camera.” W. H. 
Stead has an appreciative and admirable sketch 
of Lady Henry Somerset. Mrs. H. L. Platt gives 
a brief biographical and characteristic notice of 
David Brainerd, the missionary to the Indians. 
“ Leopold, Duke of Albany; ” “ The Singer from 
the Sea; ” “How to Provide Work for the Un- 
employed; and “The Tyrrell Explorations of 
Territory West of Hudson’s Bay,” are among 
the other articles. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 

—~— Living Words is the name of a new month- 
ly journal of religious thought, homiletic litera- 
ture and practical suggestions for Christian 
work. The opening number presents a bright 
and attractive appearance, its forty octavo pages 
being filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter adapted to the wants of the preacher. The 
magazine has a good title, makes a fine appear- 
ance, and gives promise of filling an important 
niche in homiletical literature. (Living Words: 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York.) 


—— Scribner’s tor May presents a list of valu- 
able articles. Philip Gilbert Hamerton has a 
characteristic article, ‘‘ A Corner in the Market.” 
Edwin Lord Weeks gives “Some Episodes in 
Mountaineering.” Cable has another chapter 
in “ John March, Southerner.” Octave Thanet 
gives sketches of provincial “‘ American Types.” 
William H, Bishop continues his story, “A 
Pound of Cure,” Paul Ford gives some account 
of the ‘“‘ New Portrait of Franklin.” The last 
contributed article is by F. J. Stimson on the 
“Ethics of Democracy.’”’ (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons: New York.) 


—— The Atlantic Monthly for May contains a 
dozen or more articles on a variety of subjects. 
Margaret Deland furnishes another instalment 
of “ Philip and his Wife.”” Frank Bolles de- 
scribes mountain scenery in “ From Blomidon 
toSmoky.” Gilbert Parker talks about the 
edges of the labor question in ‘‘ The Three Com- 
mandments in the Vulgar Tongue.” ‘‘ Talk at 
a Country House,” “ Behind Hymettus,” and 
‘* Egotism in Contemporary Art,” follow in or- 
der, Justin Winsor and John Fiske have each 
an article on “ Francis Parkman, the Historian 
of French America,”” “The Ethical Problem in 
the Public Schools,” is discussed with a good 
deal of vigor and discrimination by William F. 
Slocum, jr. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company: 
Boston.) 

—— An attractive portrait of Celia Thaxter, the 
poet and gardener of Appledore, Isle of Shoals, 
is the frontispiece to May Book News. Olive 
Thorne Miller is also pictured in the columns.’Ac- 
companying articles describe the literary meth- 
ods of these interesting writers. Several other 
sketches give timely information about rising 
authors, popular here and in England. The 
number is illustrated with numerous pictures 
from the latest publications. Book News offers 
the most complete résumé of the month’s hap- 
penings in the book world to be had at the price. 

—— The Cosmopolitan for May contains a val- 
uable list of articles. The likeness of Miss Elien 

is give: 
Bea ea Sean s ene, 
“ Biam and the Siamese.” John L. W Bile 
ver ler’ at Home bad ee a emery jon oe 
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Women and 
Women Only 


Are most petent to fully appreciate the 
purity, sweetness, and delicacy of Curicura 
Soap, and to discover new uses for it daily. 

In the preparation of curative washes, solu- 
tions, etc., for annoying irritations, chafings, 
and excoriations of the skin and mucous 
membrane or too free or offensive perspira- 
tion, it has proved most grateful. 

Like ail others of the Curicurna Remx- 
pigs, the CuTicuRA SOAP appeals to the 
refined and cultivated everywhere, and is 
beyond all comparison the most effective 
skin purifying and beautifying soap as well 
as the purest and sweetest for toilet and 
nursery. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrer Drue 
Aanp CuEm. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
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SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
DR. ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS’ 


Act gently but promptly on the 
Liver, Stomach and obesdines ; 
cure Dyspepsia, Habitual Con- 
stipation and Headache. 

Price 25c. box. Pive boxes $1.00. 
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HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 
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In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS $ 


at manufacturers’ prices. 


John H. Pray, Sons 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. 
Washington St. (opp 
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thought for herself, coul 
trines, and so found in the early itinerant 
hers her spiritual fathers and became a 


hodist. 
She died as she had lived, thinking of others 


and with an unfaltering trust 
Saviour. G. H. H. 





Jones. — yt Graxtette 8. | died at Hart- 
d, Maine. aged 64 years. 
lanitice early lite she hed been « faithful mem- 
ber of the Methodist Ep Church 


the fifteen years of her pesblenes in Auburn she 


endeared herself to the hearts of many. She 
was devoted to her family, the church, and the 
best interests of society. Many servants of God 
enjoyed the hospitality of her home. Her pres- 
ence and testimony could always be reckoned on 
at the social means of geese. he was ready to 
cheerfully sacrifice and labor for the upbu 

of the church. In temperance work influ- 
ence was felt. Like her Master she went about 


doing good. 

Her character was tle, patient, amiable and 
unselfish. Though senthe end the faculties of 
the mind were somewhat clouded 5 ay in- 
firmities of the body, she died as she lived. 

jently resigned to the will of the Lord and 
Gone in the Saviour she had so Ped 
We trust she has * passed through d trium- 
phant home.” 

She leaves a husband, two sonsand a daugh- 
ter, who sorrow and 7 
8. STACKPOLB. 


Emmons. — Neg hy Semone died at Mood- 
© 7 * aged e 
% —— ee born in Maodus and wasa 


well-known and L pemioent resident. He was 

twice mesriod, first to Anna F. , who died 

= — life, and again to A. Goff, who 
st v 


Brother "Hiamons was astanch Methodist and 
always deeply devoted to the church. As a 
snennber and as an Official he was self-sacrificing 
and consistent, active and spiritual, but never 
loudly demonstrative in or le 
Se vialty ‘rath end dayne antag 

OV uty. 
his last yaeee jem | health detained him from 
ont the promentay of his 
o 
ing chateaberion i¢ to the last. ‘“ Blessed 
dead which die in the Lord from 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
thelr labors, and their works do follow them.” 
Witaus 0. NSWELL. 
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Boyce.— Mrs. Lydia F. ce was born in 
Strong, Me., April 19, 1810. died in Skow- 
n'Feb, 19.1804." 


ihe was & daughter of Thomas and Maree 
ret Norton ~~ She came of - 
odist stock. Her paternal gran father was 
among the pioneers of Methodism in the Sandy 
region, being converted through the la- 
bors of Jesse Lee. mee Raseate were Gecy pee 
ple and old-time Methodists. 

Sister Boyce was converted at the age of four- 
in. Soon atten, the apa — Ly Fionsce, 
€.; subsequently, w a studen ‘Ooxcro! 
Academy, she united with the M. 8. Oburch, re- 
taining her Ee Ee Ta Soon 


after her —_ to T 
1844—they settled in Skowhegan, 
her home till her death, with the exception of a 
few years spent with friends in Dexter. 

It is no exaggeration to say that she was a 
model Christian woman, a of intell ce 
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above the av: a close student of the Bible, | 
and well posted fn Methodist history 


children —two sons and @ daughter — 
were born to Mr. and Mrs. ce. The h- 


manhood. 
. Next the hus- 
and father became broken in health and 
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laughter, when a friend was extend’ 
lolence, she said, “ If afflict: 
me near to Christ, 
came and took the son, he said, “Sister 
you remem 

the little girl was taken; how is it now?’ 


fad 


She replied, “I say so now.” Her piety was not 
incre perig, fas ht, but constant, steady, 
a oe never to com- 
Plain. She was al trustful and hopeful. 

The last ot life she was ved of 
tight, but she had friends who read to her, 

Ton’Bt Up her correspondence by dictation. 


in her God and 


upright, for t 


ings began to and he gave a 
I testimony to the goodness of 
end.” A touching tri ARS ° 
by the son, who said, “‘ All ’liask is to 
good a man as he.” 
os Boston, Anais net Gied 06 Tie pane 
months. He was born Epsom, . A - 
It has been said that the close ofa man’s life 
is the moment of importance. We pity 
the one who has lived his t. and 
ten, and dies without being or Totes, 
aoe OO rem tne us Of whee we Wel. a 
urally of a no affectionate disposi 
ion, to which was added the that 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ was en- 
to live not for self alone, but for 
Tt, ‘ht in sacrificing for them, an: 


oe f of heart and life he ever sought and loved. 
ful disease had fast hold of him, causing 
anxiety at times for many months, as he 
mmons came, and 
was released from the tabernacle of clay, to 
go and be forever with the Lord. 
He leaves a widow and two sons, with many 
relatives and friends, and the church, who do 
most sincerely mourn their loss, ‘ Behold the 

end of that man is pense a 


weaker, till at last the su 
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little ones of 


Scott's Emulsion, 


a preparation of cod-liver 
oil almost as palatable as 
milk. Many mothers have 
rateful knowledge of it: 


enefits to weak, 
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is never en- 
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bad. 
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the popular. 
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Songs. 


The Monarch of all Songsters 
FOR GENERAL USE IN 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, SOCIAL MEETINGS, EPWORTH 
LEAGUE, EPWORTH GUARDS, BOYS’ BRIGADE, 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES 
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* Superior Responsive Scripture Services, ~ 


available for all occasions, HH. @. Fannar, D.D., prominent i} 
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35 cents. 


. Per hundred, $30. 

Te any. Preacher, Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher, or Epwort! 
"League Preside t Sesiring to onan ne the book, we wi ae 

a copy in paper cover, postpaid, for ten cents. 


CHARLES R. MAGEE, Agent, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


208 Pages. Stagte Se 


that young and old will sing with the * 
spirit and the understanding also. [— 
Some of the Special Contributors to this Splendid Songster : 

FANNY Crospy, whose songs are sung ai 

ance, Jesus is Mine,” has com man 

C, O. CONVERSE, author of the stirring melody, * What a Friend we have in Jesus.” 
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East Greenwich Academy. 


Founded 1803. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


Steam heat and electric light. Bndowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. Bept. 19. Write for illustrated cate- 


logue. ¥. D, BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


National and International Growth. 


The past year bearers of University nigel from 
etgh erican and es, colleges 
and professional schools have perened professional and 
other advanced studies in Bos' 


4 
Foreign univers! 


came from Fo 
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ta of literature, philosophy, science, law, medi- 
cine, theology, Boston offers many advan found in 
other city, The University has 118 


the Free Scholarships 
| 4, 8t., Boston, 


University. Its 1112 
<n. from 


and information respec 
address the Registrar, 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


BRIDGEWATER, MA8s., offers excellent facilities 
Fri June 29 Wednesday, Bop. y03 

une . ° n- 
hing at's A.M. Forcirculars address, ; 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 
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EVERETT O. FISK & CO., 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
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NASHVILLE (Tennessee) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Leading Southern Methodist School, 
8 Buildings; Faculty of 8 Officers and Teachers. High- 


eat advan ia Literature, Science, Muslo, Blo- 
pa Physical Oulture. Privileges in $isidesbine Uni- 





Rev, GEO. W, F. PRICE, D. D., Pres. 


LASHLL SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 
Buggestes to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in ita methods: 
1st. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 
Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 











HAST MAINE SEMINARY. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F'. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


Spring Term opens Tuesday, March 18. 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business College, 


with first-class instruction. Location unsurpassed. Easy 
of access by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Cata- 





Ne Hampshire Conterenee Semi- 
nary ald 


Female College. 


A Coeducational Institution. 


SIX years are covered by the studies of the OLassio- 
AL Counss: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
glish, and the Sciences. 


FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres. 


FOUR years for each of the following courses; Ool- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 


and Vocal Masic. 


THREE years are required for the Medics! Prepar- 


atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 


Science, and Art Courses. 
TWO years in Blocution and the Study of Bxpres- 
sion. 


ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar- 
ts, regular habits, good board, and a Obristian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 
Two Hundred Dollars « year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat. 
Fall Term opens Aug. 29, 1894. 


Sa Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M. DURRELL, 





cise; abund. ood in good variety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
20 regular or foreknown examinations, eto. 

$4. Ita broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home and womanly Wife, Two stud- 
ies required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

84. Its home-like air and character. 

Training in self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th, Ite handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 


Regular expense for school year, $500. 


Por illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
HweRavp), 


Cc. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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“Review of the Werk. 


Tuesday, May 15. 

—The Senate passes a few paragraphs of the 
Tariff bill. 

— Forest fires doing damage in Vermont, in 
Maine, and in this State. 

— Dr. Talmage demands that $280,000 be depos- 
ited in the bank for a new tabernacle and site as 
a condition of his remaining as pastor. 

— Runaway accident at Brattleboro, Vt.; o 
teacher from Northfield Seminary killed and 
four of her companions seriously hurt, 

— Harvard graduates to commemorate Pres- 
ident Eliot’s 25th anniversary by presenting 
him a §2,000 gold medal on Commencement day. 

—Brazil severs diplomatic relations with 
Portugal. 

— Death of Prof. Henry Morley, LL. D., the 
distinguished English author and lecturer. 

— The Chicago authorities order every person 
in that city to be vaccinated. 


Wednesday, May 16. 

— Four Harvard students drowned in Dorches- 
ter Bay Sunday by the capsizing of a yacht. 

— A growing belief that the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle fire was of incendiary origin. 

~The National Senate considers the Tariff 
bill; the House passes the Naval bill and takes 
up the Agricultural bill. 

—A fire starts at the Baseball grounds in this 
city, and burns over nearly twenty acres of 
ground, destroying 164 wooden and 13 brick 
buildings, rendering homeless nearly 2,000 peo- 
ple; property loss nearly $1,000,000. 

—The leader of the Montana “ Coxeyites” 
sent to jail for six months and forty of his con- 
tederates for two months, for train-stealing. 


Thursday, May 17, 


— Coal and lumber yards in Pawtucket burned ;* 


loss nearly half a million, 

~The Norwegian liquor bill passes its first 
reading in the Massachusetts House, 

--Brazilian troops defeated in a battle with 
the insurgents, with a loss of 140 men. 

— The loss by the recent fire in the city now 
put at §300,000 

— Excessive rains cause loss of life and a half 
million dollars in damage in Minnesota and 
western Wisconsin. 

— Mr. Bayard intimates to the British govern- 
ment the desire of the Cleveland administration 
to withdraw from the Samoan agreement, 

— Fifty-four seal poachers to be chased by the 
Bering Sea patrol fleet. 


Friday, May 18. 

—The Presbyterian General Assembly con- 
venes at Saratoga; Dr. Mutchmore elected mod- 
erator. 
ie The National House passes the Agricultural 

~— Ten persons killed and thirteen injured by'a 
cyclone in northern Ohio; property loss large. 

— Horatio W. Parker, organist of Trinity 
Church in this city, elected Battell professor of 
music in Yale, 

— George Griffiths travels round the world in 
64 days, 11 hours, 20 minutes, 

— The National Senate orders an investigation 
of the charges of corruption and bribery made 
in connection with the Tariff bill. 

—The most destructive forest fire in mang 
yeors raging in western Rhode Island. 

‘en . Dr. Edward hi, editor of 
the New ole eamtner; also, of Rev. Dr. J. O 


Peck, one of the missionary jes of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Mosquito Chief Clarence brought back to 
Biuetaids by by a British war-ship. 
Saturday, May 19. 
— a anarchists in Spain to be shot. . 


the mem secure insur- 
ance money, y bo guilty ne the second degree. 

— Terrible in Chicago; vessels driv- 
en on shore a Lives lost ; Ohio, fo, IMinole and In- 
diana swept by the gale. 

— The Senate continues work on the Tariff 
bill; the Legislative, Judicial and Executive bill 
before the House, 

— A portion of Siostanet ob sliding down 
hill; Wandreds of of fmperiled. 

— Death in New — of Andrew J. Graham, 
author of the system of shorthand which bears 
his name. 

— Twenty-two lives lost, six schooners de- 
stroyed, and more t: a score driven ashore, 


constitute the record of the gale at Chicago, as 
far as known. 


Monday, May 21. 

— Death of Edmund Yates, the English author 
and editor. 

—Students of Northwestern University rebel 
against Oxford caps and gowns. 

— British steamer “ Calitro”’ lost on the New- 
foundland coast; Lda ig pillaged by wreckers, 
and the crew maltreated 


aewig Brand Lang 4 be accused of 


— The Juniata valley fi ; cities and vil- 
een partially submerged oa aus great damage 

one, 

— Prof. J. A. who has been Lenders, “rhe 
the department of Natural Science for over fifty 
years at Yale, 

— Mr. Hoar’s bill tor the suppression of lot- 
teries oo the ape mee +g 


Niles, of book pub- 
Peay dies in Italy, at tna age of Sof 8. 
— Gilmanton Academy, N. H., burned. , 


— Emile , the anarchist who threw the 
bomb in the ‘of the Hotel Terminus, Paris, 
Feb. 12, guillotined. : 
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Baker Memorial Church, Concord, N. H. 


ETHODISM in Concord dates back only 
about seventy years. The first class was 
formed in 1823, The legal society was not formed 
till 1825, For the first fifty years of its history 
ite growth was not large. True, the Biblical In- 
stitute located here for twenty years gave Meth- 
odism much spiritual and intellectual power; 
but the Institute was an absorbent, and added 
little to the material prosperity of the church. 
When the Institute was removed to Boston, 
twenty years ago, Methodism had to represent 
it in this city only one small wooden church 
valued at $7,000. This, however, has since been 
remodeled, and is now a commodious and pleas- 
ant house of worship. 

In 1874 a colony numbering about one hundred 
members went cut fromthe First Church and 
formed the Baker Memorial Church, The name 
was fitting, in honor of Bishop O. C. Baker, who 
died in this city three years before, honored and 
beloved by the whole church, which he served in 
its highest office for nineteen years. For about 
two years the new society worshiped in Phenix 
Hall. Meanwhile an eligible site for a church 
was secured and on it a neat chapel was ted 
which was dedicated in 1876. In this the church 
has worshiped and grown for eighteen 
years, looking forward meanwhile to the 
erection of the new edifice on the cor- 
ner reserved for the purpose. It has 
hada “bright succession” of pastors. Not 
the least among them all, so characterized, was 
the present editor of Zion’s HmRaLp. The fol- 
lowing order and time of their services is of in- 
terest: M,. W, Prince, 1874-'77; W. Eakins, 1877- 
79; C, EB. Hall, 1879-’81; Charles Parkhurst, 
1881-’82; W. M. Sterling, 1882-’83; G. W. Norris, 
1883-’85; D, EB, Miller, 1885-’88; C. W. Bradlee, 
1888-'92; G. M. Curl, 1892-'94, 

Through all these years pastors and people 
have been unitedly hoping and planning for the 
period which dawned upon them Wednesday, 
May 16, in brightness and beauty. 

The church fronts on State Street, which is one 
of residences, churches, government and other 
public buildings. It hasa frontage of 60 feet, 
and extends back 60 feet toa junction with the 
chapel on Warren Street. The general style is 
Gothic. The walls are brick, with sandstone 
trimmings. The spire above the roof is of wood, 





arranged for a bell, and rises to the height of 
110 feet. The interior is attractive and commo- 
dious. The walls are adamant, and the wood 
finishing of North Carolina pine. The wallsand 
ceiling are frescoed, and the latter is broken by 
groined arches, from the four pendants of which 
are heavy combination gas and electric lighting 
fixtures. There is also a chandelier pendent from 
the centre. The light of day is admitted through 
stained-glass windows. Two of these are beau- 
tiful, costing $500 each. One is in memory of 
Rev. Elisha Adams, D. D., and was given by 
his daughter; the other isin memery of J. B. 
Rand, and was contributed by his widow and 
daughter. Two entrances are provided, one un- 
der the tower and the other at the opposite left- 
hand corner, The seating capacity is about 500; 
but the church is connected with the chapel by 
folding doors, which, when opened,add greatly 
to the size of the auditorium. Over the pastor’s 
room, back of the pulpit, is the organ-loft con- 
taining a new, grand pipe organ. The choir loft 
is on the right of the pulpit. The new edifice is 
one of which the people of this church and of 
the city may well be proud. 

The dedicatory services were attended by 
crowded congregations. Dr. Charles Parkhurst, 
former pastor and now editor of ZIon’s HERALD, 
preached, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, a strong, 
thoughtful, forcefully illustrated sermon on 
‘Judaism and its Christian Parallel.” In the 
evening Bishop Foster delighted his audience 
from the beginning to the end by his clear analy- 
sis, great thoughts and fundamental, with 
respect to God asa Father of love, and to His 
children and their privilege to dwell in love. 

Rev. G. W. Norris skillfully managed the fi- 
nances, securing almost $1,400, so that it is 
thought the church will not be burdened by 
any additional debt by reason of the erection of 
this structure. It is a pleasing fact that all the 
subscriptions are gifts, and the pews are the 
property of the church and not of the subscrib- 
ers. For this fact (a change from former plans), 
and for the consummation of this enterprise, 
much credit is due to. the pastor, Rev. G. M. 





A Hindu named Vivekananda, who attracted 
Paes at the Parliament of Religions, has 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT 
BUILDING. 


T the last meeting of the Boston Mission- 
ary and Church Extension Society, a 
committee was appointed to consider the subject 
of an Epworth League building for the work of 
the University Settlement,and to devise plans 
for securing it. As members of that committee, 
we have given the subject our earnest thought 
and careful examination, and are thoroughly 
persuaded that such a building is imperatively 
demanded by the present needs of the work, 
while it would open to it new and greater possi- 
bilities of usefulness. 

Such a building should provide for the varied 
forms of Christian and philanthropic effort which 
are combined in this work. The basement could 
be occupied by a gymnasium, bath-rooms, cook- 
ing schools, trade-schools, etc. On the first floor 
might be placed a cheerful and commodious 
chapel, together with class-rooms for the varied 
work of secular and religious instruction of the 
various nationalities which fills the week-days 
as well as Sundays, and the evenings as well as 
the days. The second floor could be given up 
to the Settlement parlors, dining-room, kitchen, 
superintendent’s room, club rooms, etc. Here 
all classes would meet, and the inspiring object 


lesson of clean American home life could be pre- 
sented. The third floor should be given to the 
Settlement workers. Here would be their liy- 
ing rooms and their sleeping apartments, and 


vacy so greatly needed, though now in great 
measure denied them. The fourth floor could 
be devoted to a “‘ baby-fold,” where destitute 
little children, orphans or deserted, might come 
until better and permanent places could be ob- 
tained for them. 

One who is especially interested in this form 
of Christian benevolence has already agreed to 
give $5,000 to build this section, and $5,000 more 
to endow this feature of the work, provided that 
the whole building is erected. The plan of the 
building thus briefly sketched is only a provis- 
ional one. Many and important changes may be 
made before the final plans for the building are 
adopted. This will serve, however, to suggest 
what is needed. To purchase land in a desir- 
able location and to erect sucha building will 
cost not less than $65,000. In the judgment of 
the committee no very definite steps in this di- 
rection can be taken until at least $25,000 is 
raised. The demand is urgent. The call is loud. 
The work of the University Settlement must 
practically be at a standstill until this building 
is provided. With the erection and occupancy 
of such a building, it will enter upon a new and 
broader sphere of usefulness and blessedness. 

Will not the Methodists of Boston, of Massa- 
chusetts, nay, of New England, prove alike their 
Christian wisdom and consecration by provid- 
ing at once the $25,000 needed to initiate this 
movement? No better investment of the Lord’s 
money, none promising ampler returns, it seems 
to us, could be made. Have wea right to with- 
hold it ? OLIVER H. DURRELL. 

Everett O. Fisk. 

ALBERT R, WHITTIER. 
Rev. C. F. Rice. 

Rev. Gmo. SKENE. 

Rev. Gmo. W. MANSFIELD. 
REv. H. G. MrroHE.L. 
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A eream of Santer faking peer Highest of 


: S Mh me A jrerengehe™ atert United 
"Royal Bi Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. 


FOR SALE. 


Cottage on Thomson Avenue, Asbury Grove. 
Well built, commodious, in excellent repair. No 
other cottage on the grounds so well furnished. 
Every door and window screened. Cottage and 
contents well insured. 

Address, Rev. George A. Crawford, 

Woburn, Mass. 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
y, gane the new exclusively passenger 
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For ieketa, -~ Li of staterooms, and full in- 
formation ont y to 
GEO. < BUTLER, General Agent, 

211 Washington St., Boston. 
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